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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It is the private opinion of Japanese officials in London, 
who have never shared the premature anticipations of 
the public, that Port Arthur will not hold out more 
than a fortnight longer. Such news as we have from 
the East goes to show that the state of the besieged is 
grievous and that the besiegers have been considerably 
reinforced. Two or three forts have fallen during 
the week and a heavier bombardment from sea 
and land has been kept up. But General Stéssel has 
managed the defence with such skill and courage that 
even now he may continue the resistance much beyond 
the time of the Japanese estimate; and news of a 
Japanese repulse was received on Friday night. The 
power of modern artillery is great in attack, but it does 
not balance the advantage to the defence of the new rifles 
and the many mechanical devices, such as the use of 
barbed wires and mines. It is also a remarkable illus- 
tration of the advance of science that in spite of the 
closeness of the siege General Stéssel, if one may be- 
lieve the French correspondents from whom most 
of the news comes, seems able to telegraph more or 
less regularly to S. Petersburg. 


We know even less of the position at Mukden than 
of the progress of the Port Arthur siege. But it is 
evident that a great part of General Kuropatkin’s force 
is still south of Mukden, though there are indications 
that Tieling is still being prepared as the centre of the 
next great battle. As before the Japanese are preparing 
an advance along a widely extended front which reaches 
some way to the east of the Russian position and 
threatens an outflanking movement from the right wing. 
But Kuropatkin’s danger grows less from day to day. 
Such a movement presupposes a considerable superiority 
in numbers and, though Mukden or even Tieling can 
scarcely compare in strength of fortifications with 
Liau-yang, it is likely that in the more open country the 
superiority of the Cossack cavalry, of which so much 
was said at the beginning of the war and so little has 


been seen during it, will become apparent. During the 
week General Kuropatkin’s sole aggressive action has 
been in the shape of strong cavalry reconnaissances 
which have been the occasion of several skirmishes. 


The appointment of General Gripenberg to command 
a second army in Manchuria is a curious sequel to 
recent events in the Far East. The new general is 
to be of equal authority with Kuropatkin ; and both 
are to be nominally under Admiral Alexeieff. It is 
also reported from French sources that a fourth and 
yet superior post is to ‘be created for the Grand 
Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch. Personally the appoint- 
ment of General Gripenberg seems a good one. He 
is a man with a good record: he served with dis- 
tinction in the Crimea and seems everywhere to 
have inspired confidence. The second army which he 
is to command will increase the number of Russian 
forces in the field to a perhaps unwieldy extent ; but 
the appointment is a strange acknowledgment of the 
exceptional strategic skill shown by Kuropatkin; and the 
division of authority is likely to cancel the advantage 
of giving each man a smaller force to handle. It 
is a contrast, not without suggestiveness, that the 
Japanese waited to send out Marshal Oyama till it 
was thought that the number of troops needed a single 
director. 


The Tsar's letter announcing the appointment contains 
almost the first official acknowledgment of the serious- 
ness of the campaign. The tribute to the ‘intense 
energy” and “ high military qualities” of the Japanese 
is generous and the expression of the conviction that a 
second army is necessary to ‘finish the war as quickly 
as possible”’ a little ingenuous. Perhaps it is not un- 
likely that the fortune of the land campaign may soon 
begin to turn. We shall not hear of runaway victories ; 
the battle of the Yalu will scarcely be repeated, even 
if Kuropatkin is driven some way further back ; but 
how far the hold of the sea will affect the fighting by 
land is a problem on which the best military critics 
have no decided view. Whatever the Russian suc- 
cesses, the Japanese fleet will at least prevent a quick 
issue, though a third or fourth army be sent to 
Manchuria. 


The Tibet expedition has taken its departure from 
Lhasa and its Lamas with an interchange of courtesies 
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at least unusual in the experience of invading armies. 
Instead of the ‘‘jingals from the jong” which greeted 
their arrival ia Tibetan territory the forces have started 
home with the thanks and solemn benedictions of the 
head priest and leader of the monks. He also pre- 
sented to the British general a golden image of Buddha 
as an expression of gratitude for the respect shown 
for the shrines and the religion of the country. The 
conduct of certain of the European contingents who 
‘* relieved’ Pekin had inspired the Lamas with intense 
anxiety for their treasures and sacred places; and the 
extreme and unexpected moderation and liberality 
shown by the expedition are likely to prove of much 
importance in what is to follow. Without giving 
credence to all the wild rumours in which Tibet is 
singularly prolific, a period of some uncertainty and 
disquiet must succeed the withdrawal. It may be 
expected that the fugitive Dalai Lama will make an 
effort to regain his position. The party of peace will 
be strengthened in their resistance to him by the 
friendly relations Colonel Younghusband has established 
as well as by the military qualities of our troops. In 
the events now impending a grave responsibility de- 
volves on the Chinese Amban and his Government, 
who have a final opportunity of re-establishing their 
influence at Lhasa. There is no sufficient reason 
to believe that the deposed ruler will be able to regain 
a position which he could not hold when he had it. 
But in view of the possibilities of the next few months 
it would be well to retain an advanced post at Gyantse 
as well as the garrison in Chumbi. 


Now that Mr. Parker, at not less length than Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, has published his letter accepting the 
nomination of the Democratic party, the issue before 
American electors should be clear. It is in fact so 
hedged by provisos, especially in Mr. Parker's decu- 


ment, that the two letters apart from their polemics | 


might be interpreted as containing much the same 
doctrines. Even on the question of Trusts on which 
Mr. Parker takes a popular line and is supposed to differ 


most widely from his opponents, he expresses his desire | 


for stronger legislation with the qualification ‘if the 
present laws prove insufficient”. He is most distinct 
and outspoken on the generalities of foreign politics, 


his interpretation of the Monroe doctrine is much more 
near the negative form in which it was originally ex- 
pressed than the later outrageous extensions of it 
among American politicians. But the disappearance of 
Bryanism has taken away most of the distinction of 
party doctrines; and the campaign remains largely 
personal. 


President Roosevelt perhaps intended it as no more 
than an answer to the democratic pamphleteers who are 
accusing him of militarism when he told the members 
of the inter-parliamentary congress that he intended at 
once to propose to the Powers a second Peace Congress. 
Even these parliamentary chatterers did not pretend to 
great enthusiasm at the idea, though of course they 
congratulated President Roosevelt on being a hundred 
years ahead of his age. It may be remembered that a 
similar compliment was paid to the Tsar. A Peace 
Congress convened in the middle of the war with a 
view to intervention would have less excuse than the 
Tsar’s first effort before the war. The Russians quite 
rightly would regard it as the meddlesome effort of a 
nation not well disposed towards them to force a 
premature peace, and it would do more harm than 
good. If on the other hand it is unconnected with the 
war the Hague Tribunal whatever its demerits already 
provides adequate machinery for all those who care to 
use it. When the war is over it is probable that the 
nations will attempt to come to some more definite 
agreement on the definition of contraband, and if Presi- 


it will be acceptable enough. 


The amount of importance attached to the visit paid 
this week by Signor Giolitti, the Italian Premier, to 
Count von Biilow is proportionate to the generai 
ignorance of the subject he goes to Homburg to discuss. 


— 


For some years Count von Biilow has been in the habit 
of going to Venice at this time, and has generally met 
the Italian Premier there. The substitution of Hom- 
burg for Venice does not seem to us essential. Of the 
many theories suggested the most ludicrous is that the 
meeting represents a move in the German policy of in- 
tervention ; but Continental statesmen have other things 
to think about than the separation of combatants who 
do not mean to be separated. The war does not ex- 
clude all other subjects. Italy has just concluded a 
commercial treaty with Austria-Hungary which is 
causing some disturbance. Russia and Austria are 
increasing the number of officers in the Balkans with- 
out consultation with the Italian general, against whom 
some intrigues are directed. The Triple Alliance, what- 
ever its value, still exists. With these and many kin- 
dred subjects, needing from time to time personal 
communication between leading statesmen, it is un- 
necessarily foolish to seek single and critical issues for 
every recurrent meeting. 


The death of the Regent of Lippe-Detmold once again 
raises all the nice questions that gather round the 
succession. All Germany is keenly interested in the 
question ; and solely from the point of view of the con- 
stitution of the German Empire the position of this little 
principality is suggestive. In 1895 it was necessary 
owing to the insanity of Prince Waldemar to appoint a 
regent. <A special court of arbitration decided in favour 
of Count Ernest and against Prince Adolphus who had 
been nominated by the late Prince and had even assumed 
the Regency. Then came the question of succession ; 
and the Government of the principality decided in favour 
of Count Ernest’s eldest son. An appeal was then made 
bythe rival line to the Federal Councilofthe Empire, who 
shirked the issue by saying there was no hurry in the 
matter. Now Count Leopold as the regent’s eldest son 
has assumed the regency ; and his claim is likely to be 
at once challenged. The preference of the Kaiser for 
the rival line, evidenced in more than one snub to Count 
Ernest, adds piquancy to the situation. 


The little dispute between Lord Rosebery and Mr. 


_Chamberlam as to the lost telegram quoted in the 


; | 1 _ Welbeck speech has been settled to everyone’s satis- 
deprecating aggressive and meddlesome action. Also | 


should their desire to make fiscal arrangements with 


faction. The telegram, it appears, came from the 
Federal Council of United Chambers of Commerce of 
all Australia. Mr. Chamberlain quoted it as from ‘‘ the 
President of the Chambers of Commerce and Manufac- 
tures in Western Australia”, some of which denied the 
aspersion. The difference is not very material ; but if 
either Lord Rosebery or Mr. Chamberlain can accurately 
quote either title without notes he is to be congratulated. 
In the course of the discussion yet another body of 
Australian reformers has turned up, the Inter-State 
Tariff Conference, which has passed a motion urging on 
the Government the formation of a definite scheme of 
preference. On the literal point Mr. Chamberlain 
was wrong and Lord Rosebery had the opportu- 
nity of a quite nice little reference to the ‘‘ Toast- 
water sympathisers”. But in essentials Mr. Cham- 
berlain has proved the better interpreter of Australian 
opinion. 


Lord Rosebery has followed up his Lincoln speech by 
the publication of a preface to a book on Canadian pro- 
blems. He makes the point that the colonies if they 
agreed to any general scheme of preference would give 


| up the independence of action so dear to the Liberalism 


which prevails in these parts of the Empire beyond the 
seas. Sir John Cockburn replies that the colonies are 
certainly Liberal in the sense that they have freed them- 
selves from ‘‘ effete traditions”, of which free trade 
and the old Liberal fallacy of the ripe pear are a part. 
As in most that Lord Rosebery writes and says there is 


tt d about his definiti f the Empire, 
dent Roosevelt's vague Congress is desired for this end | 


exclusive of India, as ‘‘a vast co-operative league of 
contented and emulous Anglo-Saxon States”; but it 


| does not materially help to the solution of the question 


whether content and emulation and co-operation are 
best encouraged by preferential agreements. Fiscal 
independence, he says, is dear to the colonies. Why 


| 
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Britain and each other affect the independence more 
than reciprocal arrangement with other nations ? 


It is in the date of the speech and preface that Lord 
Rosebery has been most unlucky. Ever since he spoke, 
the press, even the Radical press, has been flooded with 
news which read like a direct answer to his unfortunate 
interpretation of colonial opinion. First the manufac- 
turers of Canada passed a strong resolution in favour 
of preference. Then Sir Wilfrid Laurier wound up the 
congress with what is called a pro-preference speech ; 
and on Thursday when the dissolution of the Canadian 


Parliament was announced he again pronounced him- | 


self in favour of a commercial treaty with Great Britain. 
Mr. Watson the Labour leader in Australia has spoken 
strongly in favour of giving the Australian offer, which 
Lord Rosebery ridiculed—and very neatly ridiculed—a 
precise and immediate form. And finally Mr. Deakin 
is going to the country on the question of preference. 
If the colonies are lukewarm they at least seem to unite 
in determination to talk of nothing else but Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals. 


Mr. Wyndham has allowed himself to be drawn on the 
subject of ‘‘ devolution”. It isan unusual surrender for 
a Cabinet Minister, as Mr. Wyndham allows, and per- 
haps weak. There was no particular reason why he 
should run to print because the opinions of Lord Dudley, 
Mr. Wyndham, and Sir Antony MacDonnell on Lord 
Dunraven and his committee were a popular subject of 
gossip. The Under-Secretary’s name has suggested to 
another correspondent of the ‘‘ Times” a comparison 
of Irish government with the classical Triumvirate, in 
which Mr. Wyndham is identified with Pompey and, 
in spite of his name, Sir Antony MacDonnell indicated 
as Cesar. Here is more gossip; but it matters very 
little that Mr. Wyndham is popularly thought to owe 
some inspiration to those with whom he works, so 
long as the triumvirate act together. But we hope Sir 
Antony MacDonnell will not write ‘to the ‘‘ Times” 
to say that he really is Antony and not Cesar. 


Whether Mr. James Lowther did or did not say that 
he wished Mr. Harry Marks to succeed him can never 
now be known, for it is needless to say that the affidavit 
offered by both sides will not settle the point. People 
who talk a great deal, like Mr. Henniker Heaton, are 
very apt to mistake in their memory what they have 
said to other people for what other people have said to 
them. And this, we have little doubt, is what has 
happened in this case, for we cannot imagine Mr. 
James Lowther dwelling on such a subject as his suc- 
cessor, or selecting as the recipient of his confidence 
Mr. Henniker Heaton. It does not really matter what 
Mr. Lowther thought or said upon the matter: and it 
is much to be regretted that Mr. Henniker Heaton 
should have dragged Mr. Lowther’s name into this 
painful controversy—even from the laudable motive 
of helping a friend who is hard beset. 


In giving a kind welcome to the Conservatives who 
are signing Mr. King’s nomination papers at Thanet, 
the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” says: ‘‘ They [the Con- 
servatives] may rely upon it that their attitude will not 
be .. taken advantage of by their opponents”. Here 
is a hook with an invisible bait. We are curious to 
know what it means. Elsewhere, one notices that the 
free and enlightened electors of Thanet are receiving 
from the press on both sides an immense amount of 
direction gratis as to how they should vote. The 
electors should be suffered to make up their own minds 
which way to vote; and not—like the quarry slave in 
‘* Thanatopsis ”"—be whipped and scourged to the poll 
with cheap advice emanating from self-interested 
quarters. As for canvassing, it has become a curse at 
elections. The self-respecting voter may be excused 
for showing the door, politely but firmly, to the banal 
and fussy creatures who come to tell him about his 
duty as a citizen and the like. 


Those who have added up the causes which are to 
produce the overwhelming Liberal majority at the 
next election have made one omission. We hear that 


_ that ‘‘a religious Scotsman will never reconcile it with 


his conscience to vote for a Government responsible 
for giving such a mint of money to the Wee Kirkers”. 
And we are asked to believe that this is the luckiest 
Government of modern times! However a compensa- 
tion lies in the concentrated support that will be 
received from the thirty Wee Kirk ministers. That 
this cause of unpopularity will be soon dissipated does 
not grow more likely. At the conference held on 


_ Wednesday the Free Church representatives refused 


to consider at all the arbitration proposals offered by 
the United Free Church, arguing cannily that the 
question was ‘‘ beyond the scope of the conference ’”’. 
Some progress was made with the preparation of a 
temporary working arrangement ; but the Free Church 
with its thirty ministers and thousand churches still 
stands unassailable in possession of the legal rights 
confirmed by the House of Lords. 


The full programme of ‘‘the Welsh rebels” was 


explained by Mr. Lloyd-George at a meeting of the 


National Free Church Council on Tuesday. The plan 
of campaign is simple. The county councils are to be 
instructed to close all the provided schools as soon 
as the district, in accordance with the Defaulting 
Local Authorities Act, has been proclaimed for dis- 
obedience. At the same time all nonconformist 
parents are to withdraw their children from the Church 
schools. This plan has been most acutely organised 
and there is real likelihood that such a state of rebel- 
lion will be set up in some Welsh counties. But the 
conspirators have still to get over one difficulty. The 
children thus withdrawn will have to be educated some- 
how and this education must be provided by the 
nonconformists themselves. The question is, will they 
face the financial strain? Mr. Lloyd-George’s assur- 
ance that it will not be for long, that his party will 
soon be in a position to amend the Bill, will perhaps 
not wholly satisfy parents who will have to pay, merely 
for the fun of it, for a scratch education. 


The British Cotton-Growing Association is a remark- 
able example of the individualist methods by which 
British commerce has progressed. It was formed by 
commercial men on their own initiative without pro- 
spect of personal gain, solely to urge on the Govern- 
ment the necessity of encouraging the growth of cotton 
within the Empire. By its energies cotton-growing is 
already becoming a flourishing industry in East and 
West Africa and in the West Indies. The Indian 
Committee of the Association have been inquiring into 
the cause of the deterioration of Indian cotton and 
have just addressed to Lord Curzon a number of 
suggestions and offered personal help in improving 
the Indian supply. The fault, in their opinion, lies 
principally in the poorness of the seed sown and in the 
backwardness of the science of cultivation; and they 
urge on Lord Curzon the establishment of Government 
seed farms. No one who has visited either Canada or 
the United States can doubt that our Government is 
foolishly remiss in expenditure on agricultural science ; 
and it is more true of cotton than almost any other 
crop that success in its cultivation depends on the 
observance of scientific principles. 


Few men during their life have had clearer evidence 
than Professor Finsen of the actuality of the good they 
have done for humanity. His discoveries in the curative 
power of isolated rays of light proclaimed, if they did 
not open, a new field of investigation ; and his invention 
of the arc lamp, now everywhere used for the treatment 
of lupus, is an effective cure of a disease which brings 
supreme misery, as distinguished from pain, to the 
sufferers. In his last years, when much afflicted with 
pain and weakness, Professor Finsen found, his friends 
say, continuous satisfaction in the personal co-operation 
of the Queen. She gave the apparatus to the London 
Hospital where the number of lupus patients who come 
and are cured increases steadily. Thinking of the 
Queen’s gift we may say that ‘‘ we are all Danes in our 
welcome” of Professor Finsen’s work, which was the 
more admirable as much of it was done in defiance of 


an agent in Scotland has been told not once or twice , great bodily pain. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury, closely attended by 


Mr. Pierpont Morgan, has been travelling during the | 


past few weeks through Canada and the United States. 
The circumstances of the tour, always excepting the 
close attendance of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, have not 
been reported with any regularity ; but we have at 
last several extracts from the Archbishop’s speeches 
in New York. For triumphant generality Lord 
Rosebery’s definition of the British Empire cannot 
compare with the Archbishop’s description of the ideal 
relations between Great Britain and the United States. 


CHATEAUX EN IRLANDE. 


“ HAT wise bird the Ibis, whose motto is ‘medio 

tutissimus’” does not, we believe, occur in the 
list of Irish fauna, and his political counterpart meets 
with little favour. But Irishmen do not run in grooves, 
and the political naturalist can easily distinguish two 
broad types of Home Rulers and two of Irish Unionists, 
each with many subdivisions. There is the Unionist 
who accepts with satisfaction the label “ garrison”, 


| and is perpetually on sentry-go, and the Unionist who 


He hoped that ‘‘Great Britain and America leading a | 


joint life might be essentially independent and yet con- 
tinue to be absolutely one ”. 


The metaphysician who | 


was ‘‘ deeply in love with the Absolute” might appre- | 


ciate the sentiment but the best Hegelian would be put 


' look for means of reformation. 


to it to express the tertium quid in which the ‘joint | 


life’ and ‘* essential independence” merge. 


Ex-Major Marchand has replied in a very adroit and | 
institutions planted in Ireland by the English. The 


delightful way to the flat contradiction which Lord 
Kitchener’s Secretary gave to his account in the 
‘* Figaro” of the interview at Fashoda. With exquisite 
courtesy he declines to enter into a controversy on the 
subject. He says he could not intervene and utilise his 
documents unless Lord Kitchener were also to inter- 
vene in person. In sucha case ‘‘it goes without say- 
ing that I would meet him with all the courtesy and 
gallantry befitting so eminent a_ representative of 


the pride and power of Britain whom more than anyone | 


I respect and admire sincerely”. It is the very pink of 
courtesy. 


there is a certain suggestion of severity and haughti- 


ness—*‘ You will recognise that from the point of view | 


of discussion on the facts connected with the events 
which took place in 1898 in Central Africa, the Secretary 
of the Commander-in-Chief in India in 1904 cannot 
present an opinion weighty enough to be contested by 
the ex-Major Marchand”. But did the Secretary make 
the statement entirely on his own authority ? 


The many who have actually or nearly been left ‘‘ at 
wayside stations lonely” for the pardonable sin of not 
noticing ‘‘ that A meant ‘ Thursdays only’ ” will rejoice 
in the prospect of a new Bradshaw. The revised issue 
is to be as simple as A, B, C and as exhaustive as the 
sum of railway time-tables. But we confess to a cer- 
tain affection for the old ‘‘ Bradshaw”. It stimulated 
the spirit of the quest and was a monument of obscure 
accuracy. The one great deficiency of which we were 
always conscious was in the map. How many people, 
to give one local example, having congratulated them- 


In reference to Lord Kitchener’s Secretary | 


is such only because he believes that a close connexion 
between the two islands is advantageous to the smaller. 
If it could be shown that our existing system injured 
Ireland, the former would be unmoved, the latter would 
On the other hand 
there are, broadly speaking, two types of Home Rulers. 
One desires a separate legislature in the belief that 
Irish affairs would thereby be better managed, the 
other is moved mainly by hatred of England and of the 


driving power—and the voting power—of the Nationalist 
party are to be found in the latter, who are 
essentially Separatists, but the genuine non-revolu- 
tionary Home Ruler, though swamped by the low 
franchise, is to be found commonly enough amongst 
business and professional men, and occasionally in 
Parliament. The member of this type, however, has 
had to join the noisier chorus ever since Parnell deposed 
Butt. Lord Dunraven and his Reform Association 
apparently desire to unite on one platform all Irish- 
men, however they may at present label themselves, 


| whose primary interest is the good government of 


Ireland. The ordinary Nationalist politician hardly 
falls under this category: he avowedly prefers the 
principle of Nationality to the claims of sound adminis- 
tration. He does not, of course, admit any antagonism 
between the two, but he is ready to declare that even if 
an Irish legislature made a complete hash of public 
affairs, it would be preferable to what he calls alien 
rule. It is clear therefore that so far as he favours the 
‘* devolution ” theory he has an ulterior motive : devolu- 
tion is an instalment of independence. At present he 
controls the electorate in four-fifths of Ireland, and a 
body of reformers who avow their attachment to the 
British Empire will get no sincere help from him. 
He was trying to stop recruiting while they were 
fighting in South Africa. He controls the electorate 
because the electors have not the faintest sense of 
political responsibility : they do not want to send repre- 
sentatives to Westminster, but since they are allowed 


_ to send them they choose (or rather accept from a 


selves on tracking out a cross-country journey from | 
west to east of Hertfordshire have been forced to a | 
pleasant but unintended study of S. Albans Cathedral | 


owing to a failure of connexion due, not to Bradshaw | 


but to the geographical fact that two of the three 
stations in S. Albans are more than a mile apart. 
Perhaps ‘‘ Bradshaw ” has other deficiencies. Morning 
and evening become confused in the space of a column, 


and the notes are evasive; but with all its faults it is 
| Rulers prefer to shout with the larger crowd, knowing 


one of the great educational works of the age. 


A lady doctor has been saying that great players of 
games are stupid ; and Mr. Miles, who has constituted 
himself official representative of athletics, has at once 
applied to the proper authorities to support his denial 
of the soft impeachment. His selection of authorities 


is amusing. He began with the Lord Chief Justice, | 


who has won an inter-University mile, reached the head 


of his profession, and has lately—was Mr. Miles aware | 


of this sign of intelligence ?—been struggling violently 
with the French accent. He went on to Mr. Andrew 


Lang who wrote a cricket ballad—with its three verses | 
and envoi, its refrain and repeated rhyme sounds— | 


without making a mistake in metre or idiom; and he 
ended with Mr. Lyttelton, to whom we found three 
books on sport dedicated in a single week. It would 
have been enough perhaps to point the moral by just 
mentioning the athletic eminence of Mr. Lang and the 
intellectual subtlety of the Lord Chief Justice; for 
collating the replies we find the great men arrive at 
no more remarkable conclusion than this, that some 
athletes 1re stupid and some are not. 


Dublin caucus) members who will flatter their prejudices, 
worry the Government, and occasionally extort useful 
concessions in the least salutary way. 

On the other hand Lord Dunraven and his friends 
cannot expect much active help from the moderate 
Home Rulers, who vote on the Nationalist side while 
they mind their own business and leave speech-making 
to the professional experts. To change parties in 
Ireland is to sever social ties, and the moderate Home 


that the extremists will never get all they want, rather 
than te court unpopularity by building a half-way 
house with a distinctive sign. Ever since the days of 
Young Ireland ‘‘ Whig ” has been the label most fatal 
to an Irish politician. But if no Home Ruler will 
give more than fair words to the Reform Association, 
the majority of Irish Unionists will not give so much. 
It would be absurd to pretend that Irish Unionists 
as a body have at present much liking for the Con- 
servative party, but they base their dissatisfaction on 
what they regard as the unnatural partiality of succes- 
sive Ministries to the disloyal, and, so far as they 
acknowledge practical defects in the present system, 
they do not think it probable that to give extended 
powers to the nominees of the United Irish League 
would mend matters. Unionist Ulster is always grum- 
bling, but it fully recognises its community of interests 
with Great Britain, and its own county councils give it 
as much control of local affairs as it wants. It is com- 
pletely self-centred, preferring to keep even its landlord 
and tenant controversies as a family affair not to be 
confounded with the Nationalist agrarian campaigns. 
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The Unionist element in Dublin is in close touch with 
the Castle, and has always before its eyes the vagaries 
of the Dublin Corporation as an object-lesson. But 
a great many of the country gentry in the Southern 
provinces have neither the Orange prejudices of Ulster 
nor the peculiar temperament of the middle-class 
Dubliners. They are strong Unionists: their sons 
pass through English schools to the Services, and 
they know all that there is to know about the ways of 
the revolutionary agitator. Still, they do not stand 
quite where their fathers stood. The older generation 
did not trouble much about politics, having a confident 
feeling that its rights and privileges were safe in the 
keeping of the imperial Parliament. The sons have 
learned that an inarticulate caste comes to grief under 
modern conditions. The Land League shattered the 
power of the gentry, and the Local Government Act 
has given local affairs to the popular vote. The Irish 
country gentleman to-day is excluded from boards and 
councils, and helplessly watches the mismanagement 


of domestic details by guardians and councillors who | 


are at best untrained and uneducated, at worst disloyal 
or venal or both. But apart from the ‘‘ land question”, | 
steadily moving towards its settlement, few grounds of | 
practical antagonism exist between him and his humbler , 
neighbours except that the latter have been trained by | 
twenty years’ turmoil to oppose all ‘‘ Unionists”. It is | 
not surprising that landlords or ex-landlords in this 
position should seek common ground on which to meet 
the more placable of their opponents. We have no 
doubt that from such considerations the scheme of the 
Reform Association has arisen. Most Unionist papers 
in England and Ulster alike have essentially misunder- 
stood the situation, while passing sound criticisms on 
the details of Lord Dunraven’s scheme. The scheme 
is, in short, to create a Financial Council of twelve 
elected and twelve nominated members under the pre- 
sidency of the Lord-Lieutenant which is to control 
(under Parliamentary sanction) the sums devoted to 
purely Irish purposes, say six millions a year. The 
council is to be merely a spending body, having no | 
responsibilities in the collection of revenue. Its mem- 
bers would thus meet merely to apportion the spoils, 
and we can imagine what its debates would be like 
when the rival claims of the Bann drainage and the 
Wexford harbours came up for discussion. In view of 
the report of the Childers Commission that Ireland is 
greatly overtaxed, the Treasury would have its hands 
full in the necessary transactions with such a body. 
The Irish Finance Council would not subside meekly, 
as an unhappy Whitehall department did once, when a 
Treasury pundit announced in his inimitable style that 
some new proposal ‘‘ opened a serious door” to lavish 
expenditure. Besides this Finance Council, there would 
be a ‘‘statutory body” of Irish peers and M.P.’s, 
reinforced by financial councillors, and here the scheme 
is radically inconsistent with the maintenance of the 
Union. Under present conditions the Nationalist 
majority in such a body would devote its whole efforts 
to extending its powers. Moreover, the old crux would | 
reappear: eighty Nationalists whose only avowed | 
interest in Imperial affairs is obstructive would attend | 
an Imperial Parliament which had ceased to manage the 
details of Irish administration. 

Mr. Wyndham, in a letter to the ‘‘Times”, has | 
passed criticisms on the scheme which clearly show 
its unpractical character. He points out that by the 
“fusion or confusion” of a reform in Private Bill 
Procedure on Scottish lines with the creation of a 
statutory body the Association has, from a Unionist 
point of view, put itself out of court. He wisely 
admits the importance of making economies in Ireland | 
a matter of practical concern to Irishmen: at present 
the unexpended balance of a sum voted for Irish pur- 
poses returns to the Treasury, and it is only human 
nature for Irishmen to make that balance as small as 
they can. But he points out that Ireland cannot have 
it both ways: if she retains her balance at the end of a 
year she must not look for the ‘‘ equivalent grant” in 
next year’s Budget. The Irish answer will be that the 
‘*equivalent grant” doctrine is rather an amiable creation , 
of Mr. Wyndham than an axiom of the British Consti- 
tution, and that there is no real guarantee for its perma- | 
nence. But on all other points his criticism is decisive. | 


The scheme would erect something very like the ‘‘ repre- 
sentative government” which is known to our Colonial 
system only as a precursor to ‘‘ responsible govern- 
ment ” or autonomy. 

Foiled in Constitution-making, the Association may’ 
yet, if it can win popular support, do real work in local 
affairs. The labourers’ question calls for sympathetic 
treatment. The management of poor-houses and 
asylums by local bodies is often simply scandalous : 
the recent report on the latter, amazing as it is, will not 
surprise residents in Ireland. But the Irish mind has 
been so completely misdirected by the Home Rule 
alliance of 1886 into the region of visionary schemes 
that it is more than doubtful whether the Irish Reform 
Association, if it makes jettison of its constructive 
scheme, can win much support for a campaign among 
the hum-drum details of parochial mismanagement. 
Politics in Ireland are a mental relaxation: administra- 
tion is too often either a bore or an occasion for jobbery. 
And so reformers are driven to begin at the wrong end. 


AERIAL INFECTION. 


Be adage first catch your hare applies to disinfec- 

tion as well as to cookery. Bacteria themselves, 
and in a higher degree their spores, offer a varying but 
always an obstinate resistance to the agents we employ 
against them. Every microbe is a speck of gelatinous 
living matter physically not unlike a fragment of un- 
cooked white of egg, and it is not made harmless until 
a physical change has taken place in which it becomes 
solid and opaque, like white of egg after boiling. 
There are many ways of producing this change ; raising 
its temperature to a point a little under the boiling- 
point of water; the application of many chemical sub- 
stances as, for instance, alcohol, carbolic acid, corrosive 
sublimate or a thousand other bodies or mixtures found 
in disinfectants. The living specks, however, are not 
directly exposed to the surrounding media; each is 
wrapped in a resisting case, and the problem of the 
disinfector is to be sure that his agent penetrates the 
case. Dry heat, like that of an oven, is the 
quickest and most certain; even the most thickly 
wrapped spore will succumb after exposure for some 
few minutes to baking heat. The success of every 
other disinfecting agent is a matter of time and degree. 
It is probable that no spores would resist the heat of 
boiling water for an hour or so, while few microbes 
could withstand it for more than a minute or so. The 
various chemical agencies similarly are effective in pro- 
portion to their strength, penetrating power and to the 
length of application. In fact, to secure disinfection, 
you must secure continued application of your disin- 
fectant to the bacteria. Such procedure is not difficult 
where bacilli occupy liquid substances or solid sub- 
stances, or occur as films or smears, on objects that 
can be handled. The disinfecting of water, milk and 
all liquids is a mere question of care and attention ; on 
walls, floors, ceilings, the utensils, clothing and persons 
of invalids, wherever bacteria, however temporarily, 
assume a local habitation, the traps of science can be 


_laid for them, and failure to secure them is a mere 


defect of method. Almost daily the precision of the 
cordon round centres of infection can be made greater, 
and he is no visionary who looks to see, at no distant 
date, the final destruction of all diseases the bacteria of 
which can be surrounded. 

There is one realm of nature to which sanitary science 
has as yet failed to send her emissaries. Means to dis- 
infect the air are practically unknown. The old devices 
of fumigation, of spraying, of hanging sheets soaked 


_ with disinfectants, may indeed produce slight and local 
effects, but are ridiculously inadequate as barriers to 


the spreading of the microbes. In some modern hotels, 
especially in health resorts, the air that enters the 
building is heated, and may be filtered or otherwise 
slightly freed of its organic and other dust, but such 
precautions are so inadequate as to be almost futile. 
The entrance of a single person into the house is enough 
to contaminate the air of the whole building with what- 
ever bacteria the person may be carrying. If we turn 
from hotels and hospitals, where the latest devices 
demonstrate their incompleteness, to ordinary public 
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buildings such as churches and theatres we must admit 
at once that such buildings seem to have been designed 
almost with the intention of being 
bacteria. There are several ingenious methods for 


reservoirs of | 


estimating the number of bacteria that occur per litre | 
of the air of inhabited houses or other buildings and | ; 
' number of suppurative and inflammatory disorders 


the results that have been attained by these methods 
have abundantly demonstrated the richness of the 
bacterial flora of the air in the interior of buildings. 


Dr. Gordon’s ingenious experiments, published in a | 


Report of the Local Government Board, to which we 
referred last week, fail to alarm us additionally. 


We | 


take it on Dr. Gordon’s authority that a vigorous | 
speaker may propel from his mouth the bacillus | 


streptococcus brevis to the remotest of his hearers ; 
but supposing the honey of his lips were sterilising, the 
sound waves of his voice would send in circling eddies 
the air with its floating dust of bacteria round and 
round the hall. Each rustling movement of the audi- 
ence, the smelling of a handkerchief, the crossing of a 
knee would add to the aérial movements. 

The fact is that houses in exact proportion to their 
ages harbour all those bacteria and spores that are able 
to maintain existence in a wind-blown form. Towns in 
proportion to their ages, bu‘ qualified considerably by 
exposure to the prevalent winds, by the general con- 
figuration and closeness of the houses in the streets 
and alleys, similarly accumulate bacteria. However 
man may improve the sanitation of his water supply 
and drainage, and see to the cleanliness of his house 
and his person, he cannot tame the roving air, that 
brings with it in dancing motes the myriad wind-blown 
spores it has collected. Something can be done to 
moderate dust, and a by-product of motor-cars may be 
a crusade against dust inall itsforms. Still more can be 
done to check dangerous kinds of dust. Wherever it is 
possible bacteria and their spores must be prevented from 
drying and so escaping into the air. All open drains must 
be abolished, not so much because of the gaseous eman- 
ations from them as because of the bacterial dust that 
blows from the crust along their changing levels. In- 
fected clothes or vessels must be kept moist until they 
are disinfected, and organic waste matter of all kinds 
must be prevented from drying. Such methods, how- 
ever carefully thought out and diligently put in practice, 
would be insufficient to keep the air sterile. If, for 
instance, it were possible to prevent every tuberculous 
person from spitting except into stoppered bottles pro- 
vided with disinfectants, it is doubtful if the gain 
would be appreciable, for every expiration from the 
lungs would discharge into the air quantities of 
bacteria. 

We have to face what is practically complete failure 
to keep the air sterile or to prevent its contamination. 
Wherever human beings live in the close contact 
that city life involves the air will inevitably be con- 
taminated. Fortunately, however, in a very large 
number of cases, the aérial life of bacteria is of very 
short duration. Roughly speaking, the classification 
of diseases into a contagious and an infectious group 
(a classification far from exact) divides diseases into 
those of which the spores have no aérial life or a very 
short aérial life and those in which the life of the bac- 
teria or the spores may be prolonged in a windblown 
condition. A disease like smallpox is for practical 
purposes in the contagious group, and if the air-borne 
Essex infection from the hospital ships be a fact, it is 
a fact impeaching the care that was taken on the ships 
rather than establishing any special danger in the 
case of that disease. Without doubt, the dust from 
dried crusts has a certain life, although a brief one, 
and it is plain that adequate precautions must be taken 
to secure a more complete sterilisation. We also think 
that a case is made out against the advisability of 
hospital ships for such a disease. Complete ventilation 
is a necessity in a smallpox ward, and ventilation 
through windows opening on a narrow estuary is not 
an ideal arrangement. Typhoid fever and the various 
forms of enteric fevers are cases still more definitely on 
the border-line. There is no doubt that air-blown in- 
fection in the form of dust is a most common mode of 
dissemination, especially in crowded camps, but there 
is equally little doubt that the infectious life of the dust 
is limited, and that under proper hospital control, 


typhoid and enteric need not become air-borne infec 
tions. 

The most common forms of aérial infection relate to 
complaints which are not sufficiently recognised by 
most persons as being infectious. The various forms 
of tubercle, the influenzas and colds, and a very large 


spread chiefly by means of air-borne infection. Unfor- 
tunately in the case of many of these, if not all of them, 
it seems as if the infection were so widespread that it 
were useless to attempt to combat it. There is probably 
no place in Great Britain in which a man with the 
susceptibility to tubercle would fail to contract it 
were he to expose himself to a series of colds when 
his general health was run down. Similarly, if by 
a wound or local injury of any kind the normal 
resisting armour of the body be broken, then the sup- 
purative organisms inevitably effect an entrance, and 
on the second line of defence, the general health of 
the body, depends the issue. There is only one bright 
side to this universality of the presence of air-borne 
infection. In the course of generations, every indi- 
vidual has been bombarded by the aérial organisms, 
and in every generation there has been an elimination 
of the more susceptible. Every race passes through a 
secular adaptation to resist its local aérial enemies, 
and it is therefore precisely the organisms which are 
most widespread, and of which the air is the common 
vehicle, which we are best adapted to resist and have to 
fear the least. 


FIGURES OF THE FISCAL QUESTION.—II. 


N the first article of this series various estimates were 
quoted showing that there had been a considerable 
increase in the gross income of the United Kingdom 
during the last sixty years. The picture would no 
doubt more fairly have represented the facts if allow- 
ance had been made for the continuous and pro- 
gressive change in the purchasing power of gold 
during that period. Instead of the increase in the 
average income ranging between 60 and 100 per cent. 
this correction would have led to the conclusion of 
a Virtual increase of from 100 to 150 per cent. It was 
not however our immediate purpose in the article to 
take note of the absolute increase in incomes in 
this country—though we are far from wishing it to be 
understood that its importance is not fully appreciated 
—but rather to note the comparative progress of this 
with other countries. It was shown that, compared 
with all other countries for which the records and data 
exist, our rate of progress had not been greater, and in 
some cases it had been even less than theirs. We 
appear to have been moving along parallel lines at 
equal rates with all other European nations ; the path 
of each is directed onwards and upwards. We see 
them all carried along with the stream of progress and 
feel constrained to ask, in this age of discovery and 
doubt, what is the mechanism and propelling force 
by which this movement is effected? Can we be sure 
that the similar effects which have been observed simul- 
taneously in these different countries are not due to 
like causes ? 

Any attempt to answer this question confronts us at 
once with the fact that the only material difference 
between this and the other countries referred to can be 
found in their fiscal systems. All those other causes— 
such as scientific advances and mechanical inventions — 
which are universally admitted to tend to the economic 
improvement of nations, have acted with equal success 
in every country. No nation, we are frequently and 
rightly told, possesses any monopoly in science and 
invention. They lavish their gifts evenly and impartially 
with a Christian altruism to be found in no other walk 
of life. The discoveries of a Lister are, and have been, 
adopted in the hospitals of Japan as in the operating 
theatre of every English hospital ; on the Manchurian 
battle-fields and the South African veldt as in the 
homes of the poorest English labourer. The inventions 
of George Stephenson, Arkwright, Bessemer, Kelvin, 
and Marconi have enriched the world, and are the 
exclusive properties of no one. In every country the 
lengths of railways and telegraphs have increased 
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enormously ; textile factories are being erected in in- 
creasing numbers ; iron-making plants, foundries, and 
engineering shops have sprung up everywhere. These, 
and a multitude of other causes, are common to, and 
are actively operating in, every progressive country. 
It cannot be too often or too frequently emphasised 


that the only factor which is not common to all , 


these countries is to be found in the policy of free 
imports current here, and nowhere else. With the 
above-mentioned facts before us it would seem alto- 
gether unreasonable to argue that fiscal policy can be 
regarded as, in any way, an important factor in deter- 
mining the progress of nations. Much more logically 
might it be argued, because of the greater number of 
instances which might be quoted in its support, that the 
existence of a tariff policy in Continental countries has 
conduced appreciably to their prosperity, and that the 
economic progress of this country has occurred not 
because, but in spite of the policy of free imports which 
exists here. 

In order to indicate how great is the importance of 
some of the ‘‘neglected terms” in the ‘‘ equation of 
progress” we take the following case. 
half-century there have been such improvements in 
medical and sanitary science, and so great an expansion 
in the activities of the Local Government Board, that 
the death rates have diminished appreciably, and the 
average duration of life has been increased several 
years. The average age of the population has been 
raised, and the ‘‘ expectation ” of life at all but the latest 
ages has been increased. 
is the economic gain to the nation which has followed 
these changes? Before proceeding to answer the ques- 
tion we ask our readers to examine the following 
table referring to England and Wales :— 


Average age Percentage of Population 
(years). aged 15 and over. 
1841. 190I. 1841. 
Males 25°66 26°94 62°95 66°52 
Females 26°32 28°00 64°83 68°57 
All persons 25°94 27°51 64°54 67°58 


It appears from these figures, which have been calcu- 
lated from the census returns, that the average age of 
the population has been raised in the 60 years under 
review by 1°57 years or nearly 1gmonths. Theaverage 
age of the male portion of the population has been in- 
creased by about 154 months; of the female portion, 
20 months. 
in the proportions of the populations at about middle 
age, as may be gathered from the figures in the second 
half of the table. 
aged 15 and over has advanced from 64°54 per cent. to 
67°58 per cent., or by 304 per 10,000. The correspond- 
ing increases for the male and female portions of the 
population are 357 and 374 per 10,000 respectively. 

It is clear, then, that we are now dealing with a 
population whose economic character is essentially and 


in important particulars very different from that pre- | 


vailing in the earlier period. There is now a larger 
proportion of the population engaged in productive 
operations of one kind or another, and it is important 
therefore to make due allowance for this fact when 
examining the growth of the average income. It is 
just as necessary to do this as it is to allow for the 
changes in the purchasing power of gold when com- 
paring foreign trade or wages over any extended 
period. The ‘‘type” of the population having altered 
we have now a greater proportion of what may be 
termed ‘‘ productive units”, and, relatively to them also, 
a smaller number of consumers dependent on them who 
are not engaged in productive operations (children 
under fifteen). The increased stringency of the Factory 
Acts, and the development of educational facilities 
during the past generation by cutting off a large number 
of workers at the lower ages will but have emphasised the 
change. It may be estimated that the increased amount 
available for spending, or what is equivalent to this the 
diminished requirements of the population, cannot be less 
than about five per cent. on this one account alone. 
Another and still more important effect of a somewhat 
similar kind is to be found in the lower death-rate and the 
increased duration of life which has taken place. The 
following figures are taken from the latest report of the 


In the past | 


What, we feel bound to ask, | 


This has been brought about by an increase | 


The proportion of the population | 


Registrar-General (Cd. 2,003, 1904) and the Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society (Vol. LX VI. p. 370). 


Death Rates per 1,000 living. 


Males. Females. All Persons, 
| 1841-50 23°1 21°6 22°4 
1891-1900 . 19°3 17°2 18°2 

‘* Expectation” of Life at Birth (years). 
Males. Females. 
1841-50 . 39°73 41°61 
18g1—1Ig00 44°12 47°72 


Thus we have, again, the striking fact of not only a 
diminution of from 16 to 20 per cent. in the average 
death rates during the last fifty years, but also an 
increase in the expected duration of life of from four to 
| six years. Assuming that a man may be regarded as 

a productive unit after he has reached his fifteenth 
| year, this means that the productive period of his life 
| 


has been extended from 24°73 to 29°12 years, or by 
18 per cent. What the economic gain is to the com- 
munity by the lowered death rate it is difficult to say. 
While it may be a hardship to undertakers and others 
who profit by their neighbours’ losses, the gain to the 
| community is clearly considerable. 
' With these new facts before us, we proceed next to 
a more scientific computation than has been hitherto 
attempted of the growth of the average income. We 
assume in the first place that it is only necessary to 
_ take into account the number of males aged fifteen and 
_ over of the two periods. This assumption, though it 
appears arbitrary, can be justified; any other logical 
' assumption would answer equally well. The number 
| found at the later period is then to be corrected for the 
increased duration of the productive periods of their lives. 
_ In 1841 the number of males aged fifteen and over in 
Great Britain amounted to 5,682,000; in 1901 it was 
11,881,000. This number should be increased by 20 
per cent. on account of the longer average life in the 
_ two periods. The new ‘ working”’ population is thus 
estimated to consist of 14,250,000 units in Igo1, as 
_ against 5,682,0co similar units in 1841. In 1841 the 
estimated income of the population was about 
| 450 millions or £79 per head; while in 1901 it may be 
estimated at 1,500 millions sterling. This is equivalent 
to £126 per head, or after making the above correc- 
tion £105 per head. The net corrected increase is 
thus equivalent to about £26 per unit or 33 per cent. 
This is probably not more than can be accounted for by 
the raising of the average age (5 per cent.) ; the fall in 
the death rate (20 per cent.); and the diminution of 
the sickness rates. All or nearly all the ‘‘ improve- 
ment” which has been observed is thus traceable to 
such changes, mainly medical, sanitary and scientific, as 
have led to longer lifeand fewer deaths. There is little 
or no margin left in the argument for Fiscal Policy. 


THE CITY. 


Bae markets are still extremely sensitive to the 
rumours which circulate from day to day as to 
the political outlook arising from the course of events 
' in the Far East, but on the whole there has been a 
| better feeling in the Stock Exchange during the past 
_ week accompanied by a small increase of investment 
_ business. Opinions are fairly evenly divided as to the 
precise effect the fall of Port Arthur would have on 
the foreign Bourses; the view appears to be gaining 
strength that Kuropatkin will issue successfully from 
the operations round Mukden and thus counterbalance 
the ill effect of the capture of the Port, for a time at 
least. The issue at 92 per cent. of a fresh internal 
5 per cent. loan for £8,000,000 in Japan has relieved 
the mind of those who were proayng fidgety over the 
uncertainty as to whether a loan in Europe—and that 
means London of course—would be attempted in the 
immediate future. The financial agent to the Japanese 
Government has publicly stated that there is no inten- 
tion to raise funds here at present, and the proceeds of 
the new internal loan will meet the necessities for a 
while, but we should think it highly probable that a 
loan is on the stocks waiting a favourable opportunity 
for flotation. Meanwhile the war is acting as a drag 
on business, but with the return of the month bringing 
the release of the funds held by banks for window- 
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dressing we anticipate a steady improvement in the | was some twenty or thirty years ago, and it is certainly 
| the case that many companies declare smaller bonuses at 


finer securities, 


. . 
The American railroad market has again been the | 


most active section of the exchange and we look for a 
continuance of activity until the result of the Pre- 
sidential election is known. 


One is chary of mention- » 


ing values in association with a boom and especially an | 
American boom, but we have on several occasions | ; 
_ and justifies the belief that the good results of its 


during the past few months expressed the opinion that 


Union Pacific, Southern Pacific and Baltimore and | 


Ohio stocks were substantially sound investments and 
we have no reason to change our view; there are 
many shares of the common stocks of the companies 
which serve their purpose remarkably well as gambling 
counters and it cannot be too often repeated that the 
ordinary speculative investor should leave them severely 
alone. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way of Canada was the occasion for some very 
interesting remarks from the chairman, Sir Charles 
Rivers Wilson, and the extraordinary difficulties en- 
countered during the late winter and spring were 
brought into prominence by the item in the accounts of 
a sum of £80,000 in respect of clearing snow from the 
line, the highest amount ever paid, the previous highest 
amount having been £22,000 in 1883. It was stated 
that the wheat return from Canada would be very heavy 
and the maize crop of the United States promised to be 
a bumper—the chairman confidently expected a period 
of great commercial activity in both countries. 

The mining markets continue to be dull and such 
interest as may be displayed from time to time is the 
outcome of rumours as to fresh capital issues, emanating 
without doubt from the ‘‘bears”. The Goldfields of 
South Africa and Henderson's Estates Company have 
given official denial to the statements made as to new 
issues On their account, and were it not that the 
resources of the ‘‘ bears” are so ingenious and imagi- 
native one would suppose that the market must now 
enjoy a short period of rest from these disturbing 
reports. The market has held its own so well on the 
whole during the past few weeks that we are inclined 
to favour a rise as many shares are reaching a point 
sufficiently low to attract fresh buyers. 

The action of the Standard Bank of South Africa in 
opening a branch of the bank at Hamburg is likely to 
be followed by another South African bank and the 
enterprise shown is much to be commended. It isa 
common cause of complaint in the City that our 
English institutions are too conservative and the fact 
admits of no dispute that the foreign banks in London 
have seriously interfered with our foreign banking 
business, mainly because their methods are more 
elastic. It is therefore refreshing to find instances 
of similar activity on fresh ground of British banks, 
and the departure will certainly tend to retain and 
strengthen our control of the South African trade. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE. 


Rees valuation of a Life office of the first importance, 
such as the Alliance, illustrates very effectively 
the sound and sure basis on which Life assurance at its 
best is based. The great amount of work that is 
required to find the liability under more than 22,000 
contracts assuring £ 14,000,000 is summed up in a 
few short tables. These tables however represent a 
great deal more than a summary of extensive calcula- 
tion, since they are a witness to the continuation for 
another five years of the successful management and 
the business skill with which the Alliance Assurance 
Company has been managed for eighty years. From 
its very foundation the Alliance has been conducted by 
directors bearing such names as Rothschild, Baring, 
Montefiore, Gurney, and Goschen; and we doubt if 
any office has been able to obtain so persistently the 
services of such strong boards of directors as the 
Alliance has had ever since its formation. Under such 
guidance as this it is not surprising to find that the 
results of its policies have not only been extremely 
good but that they have been maintained with little 
fluctuation for along time past. It is commonly sup- 
posed that Life assurance is less profitable now than it 


present than they formerly gave. The results under 
Alliance policies vary but little from those of many years 
back, what slight difference there is being rather in 
favour of the latest policies. Such uniformity in excel- 
lence is an attractive feature in a Life assurance com- 
pany, since it rightly inspires confidence in the future, 


policies will be maintained. It is undeniable that 
the policies of the Alliance, especially those that 
participate in profits, are among the best that can 
be obtained. The liabilities are valued at 3 per 
cent. and the rate of interest earned upon the funds 
has averaged 3} per cent. This is a relatively small 
margin and can scarcely have yielded a surplus of 
more than £140,000. The provision made for expenses 
was about 19 per cent. of the premiums, while the 
actual expenditure of the Life department was limited 
to the low proportion of 10 per cent. As the premiums 
received during the five years amounted to 41,800,000 
the surplus from this source must have been something 
like £160,000, making a total surplus from these two 
sources of £300,000. The actual surplus, as revealed 
by the valuation, was £569,443, of which £524,481 
was earned during the past five years. This suggests 
that a profit of more than £200,000 was made from 
favourable mortality, profit on non-participating busi- 
ness and other sources. The participating policy-holders 
received bonuses of the cash value of £403,700. 
The shareholders received £98,000 and £67,743 was 
carried forward. The shareholders’ proportion of 
the profits was 20 per cent. of the distributed sur- 
plus: this is equivalent to 5°4 per cent. of the pre- 
mium income, but as the expenditure is limited to 
10 per cent. the total payments for commission, ex- 
penses, and shareholders are only 15°4 per cent. of the 
premiums, which is a quite moderate rate of expendi- 
ture. The cash value of the bonuses given to the 
policy-holders was equivalent to about 27 per cent. of 
the premiums paid for participating assurances. Speak- 
ing roughly this means that the face value of the 
policies could be assured if the policy-holders paid 
15s. instead of £1 in premiums. In a company like the 
Alliance, the cost of assurance is known within narrow 
limits and remains practically constant over long 
periods of time, and the bonus system which requires 
a man to pay much more than is necessary, ultimately 
giving him back the excess that he has paid, is a 
curiously inconvenient method and one which it is 
rather surprising to find surviving for so long. Of 
course in a good Life office the extra that is paid 
for the right to participate in profits is a lucrative 
investment for the policy-holder; but the high pre- 
miums required for participating assurances involve 
a smaller amount of insurance protection for a given 
amount of premium. In the majority of cases the 
amount of premium is limited by a man’s means and 
the amount of the insurance protection is more inade- 
quate than it would be if the bonus system were not 
prevalent. Bonuses had their origin in ignorance and 
it is only to a comparatively slight extent that the 
drawbacks of high premiums have been eliminated by 
means of the discounted bonus system and one or two 
other classes of policies which produce low premiums 
while giving the full benefits of really mutual assurance. 
For the present, however, the bonus system remains in 
full force, though its permanence is doubtful. A com- 
pany like the Alliance in which the bonus system works 
to such good advantage is one of the best arguments 
against it: the good management which produces uni- 
formity of excellent results could sell Life assurance 
protection at a much lower cost than now without 
incurring any risk of increasing the premiums, or de- 
creasing the sum assured in the future. 


GOD'S APE. 


Bes temper of our time is not a supernatural one. 
Sunset and evening star, which suggested to the 
old pagan mind a complete mythology, are now associ- 
ated chiefly with the time for ‘‘ lighting up” bicycle 
lamps. The circumambient powers of good and evil 
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seemed to Christians of an earlier age as close to them 
as the air, as real as the people in the same street. In 
the present day angels have sunk to be the stock-in- 
trade of the monumental mason, and jovial fiends 
receive cigar ash, weigh letters, or lie about, illus- 
trated, on drawing-room tables. It may, in fact, be 
questioned whether a religion can be the same religion 
which has come in course of time so entirely to ignore 
conceptions which originally penetrated it through and 
through. The rival kingdoms of light and darkness 
were not a transplantation from Babylon or a copy of 
any magian Ormuzd and Ahriman, but the essential 
presupposition of all Christian teaching and ordinance. 
Only, the biblical prince of this world was not part of 
a system of dualism. Evil, though embodied in the Evil 
One, was considered as having had a notional existence 
only until after that day of terrestrial creation when the 
morning stars sang together and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy, until in fact, as Christian tradition 
explained its origin, the making known of the purpose 
of Deity, to assume not the nature of angels but to 
raise humanity to its own throne, struck the spark of 
jealousy and rebellion. As the embodiment of the 
principle of revolt Satan found an apologist in Bruno. 
A war of the giants against Heaven, indeed, was part 
of the general folklore of mankind. Christianity, 
however, consistently taught that the powers of dark- 
ness could only work mischief when a moral opening 
was made for them. Does not George Eliot speak of 
the ‘‘unconscious Manicheism ” of miller Tulliver in 
ascribing every misfortune to Old Harry ? 

Devil-lore had a continuous tendency to concrete par- 
ticularity, and the grave and 
(emphasised by the revisers) of the New Testament, 
where it is so much more prominent, together with the 
whole supernatural system, than in the Old, degenerated 
into the bogies and ghouls and jinns and imps, half 
comic and half flesh-creeping, of popular medizval 
belief. The devil needs to be brought up to date, or 
rather restored to his primitive portraiture. In Dante 
and in Milton, who was a paganised Dante, the infernal 
powers are invested with dignity and awefulness. An 
adequate personification of evil ought, it is true, to 
exhibit meanness, smallness, craft and vulgarity as well 
as pride and malignity, and the Titanic Michelangelesque 
Satan of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” reminds us neither of the 
serpent’s head nor of his tail. The reality is surely 
blacker than it is painted. But we have got rid of 
horns and hoofs. 

Mr. J. C. Wall has managed to put together a book 
about devils *—not theological devils but of the hoof 
and horn kind—without being objectionably funny. A 


_of Tintern and led many souls astray. 


_ battles between the two kingdoms. 


Devil's bridges are also common. In Yorkshire there 
are the devil’s arrows, in Oxfordshire the devil's 
quoits, in Cornwall the devil’s frying-pan, and the 
devil has in various places his den, throat, nostrils, 
neckerchief, drop, neck, punchbowl, cauldron, pit, 
mill, and the like. On the Wye is the pulpit from 
which he preached in opposition to the Cistercian monks 
‘Where God 
has His church”, says the byword, ‘‘ the devil will have 
his chapel”, and usually gets, Defoe remarks, the 
larger congregation. But his method was ever to palm 
off a parody of virtue rather than set up black openly 
against white. Hence his name, God’s Ape, and the 
apostolic counsel to try the spirits, whether they be of 
God. 

Still, to speak seriously, there have been pitched 
Theologians hold 
that the Incarnation was attended by a furious counter- 
activity on the part of the principalities and powers 
of darkness. But some recent divines, whose works 
are put by bishops into the hands of Ordination 
candidates, assure us that the demoniacal possessions of 
the gospel narrative were due merely to an excess 
of bile or the inflammation of a tissue. At the same 
time the universal belief of the primitive Church in 
personal agencies of persecution is excused as having 
brought energumens and the insane within the range 
of sympathy and therapeutic care, instead of the bru- 
tality of loading them with fetters or turning them 
loose among the tombs. The possessed were given 


their place in the church porch, within hearing of 


_ psalmody and holy words. 
severe satanology | 


To cast out devils was 
one of the powers directly committed by its Founder to 
the Apostolic Church, and to this day Canon 72 of the 
Church of England regulates the conditions under 
which the clergy are to exorcise. Something of the 
kind, in fact, was approved on one occasion by such a 


_ very modern-minded person as Archbishop Tait. In 


writer on this subject is tempted to a jocose Ingoldsby | 


Legend treatment, S. Dunstan and the tongs, and the 
rest. Of course the field is boundless. One form in 
which the ghostly Enemy constantly reappears is that 
of architect. He brought the great sarsens of Stone- 
henge to Salisbury plain, and dropped one on the way. 
A number of parish churches were to have been built on 


some other site, but the arch-fiend removed the stones | 


nightly to their present position. Mr. Wall relates 


at length the story of the pact between the burghers of | 


Aix-la-Chapelle and the devil, by which their minster 
got itself built before Charlemagne’s return. They had 
promised that Beelzebub should have the first soul 
which passed within the completed church, but instead 
of giving him his due they drove a wolf in. The fiend, 
lurking behind the beautiful bronze gate, leapt on the 
creature, tore out its soul, and then, furious at 
being over-reached by man, rushed forth, banging 
to the massive door, but caught his thumb 
mm one of the handles, and there it remains, 
inextricable, to this day. The wolf and his soul (in the 
form of a pine-apple) stand carved on two pillars on 
either side of the portal, which is called Wolf’s Gate. 
There are devil’s dykes in various parts of this and 
other countries—the one near Brighthelmstone being an 
unfinished attempt of the devil to let the sea into the 
Sussex Weald for the destruction of its Christian 
sanctuaries and worshippers, in which he was foiled by 
the piety of S. Cuthman and Ursula the anchorite. 


* “Devils.” By J. Charles Wall. With 50 Illustrations. London: 


Methuen. 1904. 75. 6d. net. 


baptism the devil is renounced with all his works ; but 
why does Mr. Whitehouse assert in Hastings’ ‘* Dic- 
tionary of the Bible” that before baptism the child is 
regarded by orthodoxy as a child of the devil? *‘ Child 
of wrath” is quite a different idea. To Scriptural 
sacraments superstition added charms and recipes 
against diabolic spite—sulphur, gall and blood of a 
black dog, sprinkled water (recommended-by Herrick), 
certain plants, as bay, betony, pimpernel, vervain, 
henbane, and the like. Scottish farmers used to leave 
a bit of ground untilled, called ‘‘ the good man’s croft”, 
in the hope that if the devil had his own allotment he 
would interfere less with the rest of their land. Church 
bells are blessed, that the sound of the trumpets of the 
great King may cause the prince of the power of the 
air to desist from inducing barometrical depressions. 
Our readers will know the delightful description 


of the expulsion of a fifteenth-century demon in 


| Reade’s ‘‘ Cloister and the Hearth”. 


The middle ages 
were not middle-aged but childlike. Is there the same 
excuse for the silly soothsayings, black arts and necro- 
mancies of modern smart society, at once unbelieving 
and credulous? But then Frederic Myers has taught 
us to believe once more in witches and warlocks, less 
their cats and broomsticks. 

There are a good many proverbs about the devil— 
Mr. Chamberlain has popularised one. To ‘hold a 
candle to the devil” is what an Irishwoman once did at 
Michaelmas, setting a votive taper before the reluctant 
dragon as well as before the image of holy Michael : 
‘*You see, your honour”, she explained, ‘‘ I cannot 
tell which place I shall go to at last, and sure you will 
not blame a poor woman for securing a friend in both”’. 
The way in which the old Serpent became the patron of 
the legal profession is said to be that, a saintly English 
lawyer beseeching the Pope to nominate a guardian 
and protector for his brethren of the gown, his Holiness 
could think of no saint unappropriated to some guild, 
but bade his suppliant go blindfold round the interior 
of S. John Lateran and after a specified number of 
Aves stop and place his hand on any image. The 
lawyer stopped in S. Michael’s Chapel, where he laid 
hold of a sculpture, crying, ‘‘ Let this be our patron”. 
But alas! he had hold of the “‘ worm”. Thence the 
tavern in Fleet Street frequented by lawyers was called 
the Devil, and the ‘‘ Temple Corps” (14th Middlesex) 
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is better known to the public as the Devil’s Own. 
With its elbows on the parapet of Notre Dame de 
Paris there gazes over the great city the weird 
satanic figure known as Le Stryge. Our fathers carved 
Asmodeus and Abaddon on the outside of churches 
only, except ignominiously beneath misericorde seats. 
No coelum ascendam there. 

A higher philosophy will one day restore the con- 
ception of personal forces beneath the cosmic laws. 
And if there are beneficent spirits why not malevolent 
also? Both devils and ministers of grace, it is true, 
want much reforming in art. If the fallen seraph trail- 
ing clouds of forfeited glory and authority is not brought 
before us either by grinning gargoyle or by a leering 
gentleman with Mephistophelian moustache, what could 
be more unlike the awful celestial shapes, masculine 
yet tender, described in Sacred Writ, or that holy 
terribleness which made the Sanhedrim quail before the 
stern gaze of the protomartyr, than the sentimental, 
fashion-plate females, with impossible feathered append- 
ages, which are the modern craftsman’s idea of angels ? 
And then deans preach us eloquent sermons on the 
elevating influences of religious art! 


A FASHIONABLE DOCTOR. 


** FASHIONABLE ” doctor is only one degree less 

detestable than a worldly or irreligious priest. 
His existence is only possible in a society where rever- 
ence for the body is a declining force. “He could not 
live in a healthy-minded community. There is some- 
thing particularly obnoxious in placing one’s delicate 
organism in the charge of a man who is steeped through 
and through with the world’s follies and frivolities, who 
regards pain and suffering as means to his own en- 
joyment, and looks upon his patient as a ‘‘ case” to 
bring him fame or fortune. 

Consulting a famous physician by appointment at the 
unprofessional hour of ten o'clock one night a patient 
was horrified to find himself among an eager crowd 
pouring into his house for some entertainment. List- 
less and sick at heart as he was, there seemed to him 
something particularly heartless and callous in allowing 
a tired, bedraggled man to come thus among a butter- 
fly flock bent on enjoyment. Hurriedly, when his busi- 
ness was known, he was ushered into an ante-room 
among various bric-a-brac put out of the way of the 
guests who thronged the drawing-rooms. In a short 
time the doctor entered—prosperity and good living 
stamped upon his whole bland personality. ~ He was in 
obvious haste to get the matter through and wonder- 
ing, no doubt, just how little he could do to secure the 
two guineas for which his greedy palm itched. His 
visitor came prepared, as a devout Catholic might be 
for confession, to pour out to him the sacred secrets of 
the body, but the atmosphere was repellent and he 
realised, with a feeling of almost physical sickness, 
how impossible it would be to confide in this man. 

_It is notorious that there are many doctors of the 
kind. Their names are to be seen in the lists of those 
‘“‘also present” at most “fashionable” gatherings. 
Wherever there are flocks of people they crowd. At 
theatres, at dances, at card-parties, at dinners and at 
all kinds of entertainment they are to be found. They 
will invite you to dinner at their houses and put before 
you the very viands which they have forbidden you to 
touch and will force down your throat the wines they 
have pronounced to be poison to you. . 
_ The position of the ‘ fashionabie ” physician is indeed 
indefensible. Has he really the right to lead the social 
life? Is it his business to be of the world worldly ? 
He might even lead a life apart, showing forth to all 


_ men the salutary example of absolute bodily sanity. 


The medical art has a sacramental character: are we 
not daily realising that many of the maladies of the 
soul can _be reached through the subtle gateways of 
the body? It was a sense of fitness that in the middle 
ages made medicine part of the monk's business, while 
centuries earlier the priesthood of A2sculapius, that vast 
college which came nearest of all institutions to the 
Christian priesthood, administered the precious medical 
secrets of the pagan world. 


We do not for one moment suggest that the modern 


doctor should be a recluse, or that he should in any 
way practise a rigorous asceticism, but merely that he 
should exhibit in his life some special evidence of 
discipline and self-restraint, of aloofness from the 
world’s follies. Instances of noble heroism, unselfish- 
ness and devotion are without doubt numerous, espe- 
cially among the humble and unadvertised portion of 
medical men, but it is not to these we are referring. 
The number of *‘ fashionable” doctors—of men who do 
not take the profession with any seriousness but who 
regard it as a means of money-making pure and simple, 
is distinctly growing in our big cities, and the influence 
on laymen is most pernicious. They are examples of 
men who have mistaken their vocations. They abso- 
lutely lack conviction of the ‘‘ religiousness ”, the refined 
and sacred happiness of a life spent in relieving pain. 


THE LIFE OF AN OXFORD COLLEGE.* 


HEY who have described Oxford have usually 
written with vehement satire or immoderate 
encomium ; this is true of individual colleges as well as 
of the University. For the history of a college is made 


_ by its undergraduate members to a great extent; they 


. London: Frowde. 


bring it into good or evil repute and they either love it 
or hate it. Though he may be making the history of 
his college, the undergraduate sees very little of its 
onward life; he is in residence but a short time. 
External beauty may have little effect upon him ; he is 
absorbed in his reading or recreations. He may be an 
all-round man, or he may, like the carrier-pigeon, 
possess the clever stupidity which has but one talent. 
He may be cleverer than his tutors, he often is, or he 
may be innocent and unquestioning as to the benefit of 
the litera humaniores. He may chafe at having to 
satisfy the examiners in a smattering of Greek when he 
is anxious to get on with his science, or he may vote all 
reading to be a bore. He may be in or out of all 
sympathy with the dons. Furthermore his liberty in 
college is restrained. He is not allowed to use the 
lawns ; he may, like any stranger, stroll round Addison’s 
Walk, but he may not put a foot inside the deer park 
nor into the Fellows’ gardens, guarded as they are by 
formidable spiked gates which by the way have not 
proved the serious hindrance to investigation that their 
appearance warrants ; even the steadiest man will at 
times disregard such rules, and have his nightly ramble 
in the park among the immemorial elms, while the more 
boisterous will trespass in the Fellows’ gardens and 
possibly invade the precincts of the President’s house, 
not maliciously but inquisitively. Even the demy who 
can have rooms in college during his four years of 
residence, who is not charged for ‘‘ argent” in his 
battels bill, who on certain nights waits in hall after 
dinner to sip the champagne-cup passed down from the 
high table, feels a little like the scholar of a public 
school, not so much of the college as merely in it. On 
the other hand most of the Fellows pass more years, 
and more months in each year, within the walls of the 
college than the undergraduate ; they have good cause to 
love their college, for they have power to direct and 
mould its life. Each of them is blessed with a ‘‘ divine 
particulam aure ”, though often hindered from soaring 
by a something gross. During six months of the year 
their work is severe and engrossing. None the less the 
c itside world looks upon the record of a college and 
its fellows much as it views that of a monastery. A 
suspicion of full-fed indolence pervades it. Times of 
intellectual activity alternate with times of strife with 
the civil powers, while a dulness approaching to torpor 
spreads over the whole. Theories of education are 
numerous, but the practical benefit of a first class is 
not always apparent. Exquisite surroundings are con- 
sidered to be conducive not so much to hard work as 
to contemplation, an art that is lost and apparently un- 
regretted. Yet it is fitting that places of education 
should be beautiful ; for beauty should weave itself into 
life during youth when joys are vivid and the sense of 
poetry keen. Much sound work too is done of which 


* “© Register of the Members of S. Mary Magdalen College, 
Oxford.” Vol. IV.: Fellows 1648-1712, By William D. Macray. 
1904. 75. 6d. net. 
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the particulars may be vague, but the results seem to 
be far-reaching and beneficial. In a further search for 
detail interest flags. 

Everyone has read of the expulsion of the Fellows of 
Magdalen by James II. Indeed the greater part of the 
seventeenth century was a troublous time for Oxford. 
Like the other colleges, Magdalen declared for King 
and Church, and lavishly threw its old plate into the 
exchequer of Charles 1. The Puritans retaliated by in- 


truding Fellows whose ability and learning had been | ° i 
_was then no uncommon sight. The window-sills of 


tried, but who were not welcomed with effusion. 


Later on James II. intruded Fellows who for conscience’ | 


sake or for worldly advancement had embraced his own 
convictions ; how these were received we learn from 
the chronicler who tells us that Bishop Gifford, ‘* our 
trusty and well-beloved Bonaventure Gifford”, preached 
in the chapel soon after his appointment to the 
presidency; ‘‘many flocked to hear him; some 
admired, the generality laughed and scorned”. These 
stormy times were succeeded by the calm which often 
follows the hush of strife and which was all the more 
marked for its uneventful repose. Addison was the 
product one might expect of such a season of quiet 
languor. The elegant scholar, as destitute of spon- 
taneous impulse as he was of high poetic genius, 
followed the path of dull decorum; he could write 
Latin verse with fluency and elegance, and English 


distracted reading man in the chaplain’s quad huddled 
his books together and fied to his friend in the New 
Buildings ; he neither knew nor cared that the oldest 
of the bells was cast nearly three centuries ago, and 
that ‘‘ Prayes the Lorde” and ‘‘ Honor the Kinge” were 
the inscriptions on two of them. We can recollect 
how the deer and jackdaws in the park used to be 
fed with a lavish indiscrimination, the former with 
biscuits, pickles, candle-ends, soap, the latter with 
bread soaked in beer or whisky ; a drunken jackdaw 


the rooms in the New Buildings which overlooked 
the park were some six feet from the ground, and 
the tamest deer would raise itself up on its hind 


| legs to take biscuits from the hand and even from 


the mouth of one undergraduate who remembers the 
sorrow he felt when that deer was killed by the falling 
bough of a tree. Probably the same reckless jackdaws 
have been beguiled in the same way by successive 
generations of undergraduates, who have had too their 
favourite deer and fed them with the same promiscuous 


_ food in moments of relaxation. Two instances may be 


verse in which fulsome flattery was veiled in similes. | 


Some years after Addison had left college Gibbon 
went up to Magdalen; his bitter and almost 
vindictive diatribes in the ‘‘ Autobiography ” are best 
left unquoted; with every advantage he yet saw 
nothing to love, nothing to admire in Oxford. There 
followed times in which a singular lack of organisation 
appears to have been the feature, broken at last by the 
effervescence of the Tractarians of whose thought and 
work we never seem to hear the last; among them 
the original and eccentric Palmer and the scholarly 
Fraser, both Magdalen men, were only less known 
than the actual leaders. 

Until twenty-five or thirty years ago, the admirers of 
Magdalen could seldom have said with truth that the 
college was in any way superior to others. The sine- 
curists, who held fellowships because they had held 
demyships, were then slowly passing away, and were 
being succeeded by younger and more energetic men. 
The college underwent one of those vital throes which 
presage the birth of new vigour ; it began to rise from 
its obscure position and became one of the leading 
colleges. Then a few strenucus men were pulling the 
eight upwards and upwards to the head of the 
river near which it has been ever since; their 
athleticism, combined with their scholarship and 
that of others, was struggling with, and eventually 
crushed, the effeminacy and estheticism which oddly 
enough had taken root in the college at this period. 
Success on the river was quickly followed by success in 
the schools. It is a fact however that the Fellows of 
the time had little to do with this pulsation ; they hardly 
recognised that a new spirit was animating the college, 
and it is very doubtful whether more than two saw 
whither it was tending or could congratulate themselves 
on helping to give it impulse and direction. As the 
change became more marked they identified themselves 
with it, and the spirit of revival was nourished in new 
generations, until the college became one in which 
almost every member, old and young, worked for the 
advancement of all that is best in college life. 

_ To many people Magdalen is known only by its choir, 
its tower, and the May-day service. The choir has been 
nurtured on a generous endowment, and trained by a 
succession of distinguished musicians. The tower, per- 
fect in its proportions, has just sufficient decoration to 
please and not to satiate; it is detached from the 
chapel and must be viewed, to be seen at its best, 
from the inner quadrangle: this was evidently the 
design of the architect who set it at a small angle to 
that quadrangle, with the fairest proportion visible over 
the chapel and hall. On May-day a short service is 
held on the roof of the tower just before sunrise ; at its 
conclusion the bells peal out, and the select few who 
attend the service can feel the solid building quiver 
under the clang. Not a long while ago the bells were 
always rung for practice on Thursday evening, and the 


mentioned to show that old customs at Magdalen are 
being cherished, and that affection for the college is 
strong among its members. After a lapse of a hundred 
and thirty years the old stone pulpit in the entrance 
quadrangle was revived for out-door service in 1896 
when the sermon was preached by the Bishop of 
Stepney. Last year the roof of the dining-hall was 
completely replaced ; this was the gift of a late Fellow, 
whose death, almost as the work was put in hand, 
added an extra touch of pathos to that which invariably 
clings to the renovation of ancient buildings. 


THE GARDEN CLOSE. 


T first sight it would seem only a notable instance 
+ of the poverty of language that the word ‘‘ garden” 
has to serve alike for the strip of ground six yards by 
ten attached to a town tenement and for the pleasure- 
grounds of a fine country house. Even the addition of 
the qualifying ‘‘ back ” or the yet more terrible ‘‘ front 
and rear” still leaves the humbler plot in the same 
category with the proud one. The sooty patches, 
twenty in a row beneath the railway embankment, 
with their uniform cisterns and dustbins, in full view 
day by day of ten thousand eyes from the windows of 
suburban trains; these are not honest yards, but because 
they make a forlorn attempt to grow things, smoke- 
choked sunflowers and scarlet-runners, they are gardens, 
every whit as much as the choice acre under a fruitful 
hill, sloping ablaze with flowers to the sun, walled 
where walls should be with old brick, hedged in the 
proper places with trimmest box and yew, only over- 
looked by the clouds and the blue horizon. But on 
consideration it may appear that this poverty of names 
is significant. The essence of a garden lies in its 


_ enclosure : it must grow things, certainly—perhaps to a 


fixed minimum standard ; but it is a garden, ultimately, 
just because it is not free-warren, because it shuts in an 
individuality and shuts out the general world. It is the 
fence, whether it be the thin pales marking off the 
grimy parallels of Battersea, or the reverend masonry 


of college courts, coped and plinthed, with mask and 


urn, which turns a given plot of the earth’s surface into 
a garden. 

This function of the wall—an embodiment of the law 
of increase by stint—is governed by a scale of condi- 
tions which may vary somewhat according to the tastes 
of the gardener. It may suffice if the suburban paling 
maintains the theory of the tenant’s quiet enjoyment, 
while it admits the conversations, the criticisms and 
the tobacco of half a dozen neighbours right and left. 
A cottage in the country may need a hedge sufficient 
to keep straying cows out of the dahlia beds and at 
least to discourage small boys in apple time. One 
owner may require the security of brick or stone ; 
another is only at ease if his domain, like the har- 
bourages of all wise creatures, have two exits—one 
to the public way, formal and official, and one in the 
rear, a loose-latched gate in the sweetbriar hedge or 
green door in the fruit-wall, opening on woods or 
fields, a postern for escape when the main entry is 
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besieged, for quiet ramblings forth safe from the world’s | of going back for once in the body to the place, and 


eye. But there are spiritual bulwarks even more 
important to the garden close than these material 
differences ; there may be moral spikes and broken- 
glass, psychic hedges of sweetbriar, pleasant to walk 
on the right side of, but fanged against the intruder. 
The best, perhaps the rarest, fence of this sort is alto- 
gether intangible, a magician’s circle in the air, that 
keeps in and keeps out spirits as they know or do not 
know the spell. It is of course easy enough to say 
that we ought to make and carry about our secret place 
within ourselves ; but it is surely not one of the least 
of human achievements for a man to advance his 
bounds beyond himself, put his mark upon places or 
seasons, cut himself out a holding in time or space. It 
would be rash to say that the circle cannot be drawn 
anywhere, seeing what unlikely plots the sacred plough 
has before this circumscribed ; but there are conditions 
of neighbourhood which make the dedication more sure. 
It will be easier to maintain a sanctuary clear of vulgar 
haste and noise, for instance, if it stand a little back 
from the highway, if it present signs of the smooth- 
jointed continuity of life, the contribution of genera- 
tions which had the secret of working at Time’s own 
pace. The garden as a stronghold ought to be a place 
of good memories, if possible, of memories going 
back unbroken, or with manageable gaps, to the 
first impressions of childhood. This last quality is 
under the present conditions a fairly remote contin- 
gency ; yet the principle involved in this sort of fixity 
of tenure is one that deserves attention. Much might 
be said, of course, on the other side of the case: there 
is the proverbial effect of home-keeping youth, for 
instance ; and it is perhaps better for a man, certainly 
for a man of an imaginative turn, that his ghosts 
should move in scenes to the full as shadowy as them- 
selves, and not be outfaced by backgrounds of actual 
terrace or arbour. Few men, probably, would care to 
see every day of middle life those early inscriptions on 
the orchard trunks, a sort of piecemeal hic-jacets. But 
whatsoever may be said in this sense, there can be 
little question that the earliest acquaintance with a 
garden ought by rights to be one and unbroken for 
the best part of childhood. Change of neighbourhood 
and scene just when the perceptions are beginning to 
lay hold of the meanings of life, is a dislocation as 
certainly hurtful in after-effects as it is to all appear- 
ance lightly taken at the time. There is a mighty 
difference between recollections in sufficiently unbroken 
body for the growth of something of the mythical, ot 
a vernacular of thought and allusion, recollections 
which go back to one rich harbourage of lawns and 
shrubberies without a beginning—and the disjointed 
memory which ranges, let us say, over aseries of suburban 
back-gardens, playgrounds barely distinguishable except 
by the numbers of the street-doors or the names on the 
gates behind which they lay. In the ‘‘ Roman d’un Enfant” 
Pierre Loti speaks of the influence of an old garden- 
wall, a terrace always remembered, an old tree that had 
never altered its shape, upon those who have not been 
moved about when quite little from place to place in 
‘*des gites de louage’’. The instance is, of course, 
cafried out to the last degree of personal expression 
and melancholy beauty of thought and form; but it 
contains a truth applicable to children of the most 
ordinary growth. Those who have not had a permanent 
Paradise at their beginnings, a realm admitting no 
thought of change during slow foundation-years, can 
hardly conceive what power its memory may possess in 
after-life. The recollection will be found to hold fastest 
if it be barbed with some touch of regret ; if the early 
kingdom had a state below which later days have fallen. 
Remembrance of such incunabula as the ‘‘ sunbaked 
southern wall, the ampler pleasure-garden rising 
backward from the house in triple terraces”, of the 
firry wilderness with its antique image in the centre 
which were the objects of Elia’s childish worship, 
is to the man whose lot has afterwards fallen in poorer 
ground, a possession very difficult to relinquish. 
The thought of Charles Lamb at Blakesmoor and 
Mackery End suggests an experiment, curious and 
a little perilous, open to the man who has kept 
to middle age, or something more, the unrefreshed 
m>mory of his first surroundings; the experiment 


trying how far the ductile fact answers to the constant 
image in the mind. There is some danger in the: 
adventure: it is perhaps wisest not to risk one’s 
illusions, but to keep clear, as Wordsworth of un- 
visited Yarrow, of the material scale. That common. 
downfall, of finding everything ridiculously shrunken— 
‘*so narrow seemed the brooks, the fields so small ’’— 
may be counterplotted by the allowances of a fore-- 
warned judgment, and the first impression may after all 
be one of disconcerting identity. At the sight of aliens 
upon the sacred ground, their impertinent fellings and 
plantings, it may go hard with a man of conservative’ 
temper: to have to look over one’s own gate furtively 
is a bitterness in the same order as the going up and 
down by other people’s stairs. The re-visitant will be 
happier if he chance to find the place untenanted, and 
even fallen to neglect and decay ; if the trees whose 
planting he remembers, or cannot remember, are 
touched only by Time’s pruning-hook ; the roses he 
knew displaced by briars rather than by other people’s 
favourites. He finds the apple-tree whose branches 
were beyond the schoolboy’s reach, now bowed to the 
grass with a load of unseasonable pippins ; the pigeon- 
house is silent ; the walks are lost in moss and weeds. 
It needs an equable temper to hold the balance of 
mingled sentiment at such a reconstitution, and 
probably the experimenter will be ready to leave the 
place sooner than he meant. As he turns back at the 
gate for the last time, a vague sense, which has haunted 
him during his exploration, grows all at once to full 
certainty, and he knows that this is not the place of his 
memories, after all. It is merely acaput mortuum ; the 
spirit of the garden, the ‘‘ germ to be revivified ” left 
the precinct at his departure long ago. 


SUPERIOR MELODRAMA. 


eS HE Prayer of the Sword” was branded as “ dull” 

by the one newspaper whose judgments do 
somewhat affect the fate of plays. Herein, I think, we 
have an example of one of the many evils of unsigned 
criticism. When a writer says ‘“‘we’’, he seems to be 
striking an average of the community. He is regarded 
not as a fallible fellow-creature, but as an infallible 
mouthpiece of the majority of his fellow-creatures. 
Sometimes the anonymous critic really does attain to 
that ideal (or, rather, sink from criticism to those 
depths of insincerity). But, more often, he is a creature 
of prejudices and moods—things wherefrom he might 
produce an interesting result if he wrote in the first 
person singular. Writing in the first person plural, 
he seems to have no prejudices or moods at all. Even 
people who know all about journalism from within are 
often thus impressed by him, despite themselves. How 
much more surely the outer public! Of course, the 
impression is usually quite false. When the critic of 
the Daily Telegraph” pronounces a play dull”, he 
may really have tried, and contrived, to define for him- 
self exactly what constitutes dulness for the average 
man ; and the play of which he writes may come within 
the rubric of that definition. But, far more likely, 
he is merely saddling his fellow-creatures with an 
opinion formed irresponsibly by himself. So it is in 
this case of ‘‘ The Prayer of the Sword”. Mr. Courtney 
was depressed by the play. To him it really was dull. 
But that is no proof that it is dull. On the contrary 
all the evidence that I have goes to prove that the play 
is, from the public standpoint, the very reverse of dull. 
I was unable to go to the first performance at the 
Adelphi. But when I did go, a few nights later, I 
found the audience enjoying itself immensely. The 
comic relief (of which I will tell you presently) was 
received with deep-throated roars. And the hero was 
cheered to the echo whenever he said or did anything 
morally effective, while the villain was hissed conversely. 
These ebullitions of feeling interested me particularly, 
as showing the intense fidelity of the English people 
to local traditions. Outwardly, ‘‘ The Prayer of the 
Sword” is a very serious artistic endeavour. Had it 
been produced in any such theatre as the S. James’, the 
audience would have hardly been conscious that there 
was a melodramatic hero and a melodramatic villain. 
Certainly, the audience would not have dared to cheer 
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or hiss. And yet, though the days of the old kind of 
Adelphi melodrama are gone (from the Metropolis) for 
ever, and though the Adelphi itself is still echoing to 
the strains of that piece affectionately known to the 
many as ‘‘ The Url and the Gurl”, here is the audience 
falling straight back into the habits of the Adelphic past. 
Never anywhere was there less dulness in the atmo- 
sphere than when I saw ‘“‘ The Prayer of tne Sword”’. 
Keenest vivacity of emotion was all around me. 

I have been at pains to contradict Mr. Courtney’s 
generalisation, for the play is partly, as I have said, a 
conscientious attempt to do something good. That 
alone suffices to set it on a plane higher than the usual, 
and I should be really sorry if the thing did not succeed. 
I like Mr. James Bernard Fagan for having written it, 
and Mr. Otho Stuart for having produced it. Andnow 
I am free to say that I don’t like the play. Mr. Fagan’s 
very laudable aim was to write a poetic tragedy; but 
he seems to me to have achieved neither true poetry 
nor true tragedy. He has evidently a taste for books. 
He has evidently ranged, with sensitive appreciation, 
over all that has been written in the way of poetic 
drama. He is at home with the Elizabethans. He is 
at home with Mr. Stephen Phillips. Or rather, he is 
not at home with them: he calls on them, and behaves 
very modestly and nicely, and after a little while takes 
his hat, bows himself out, and adds another speech or 
two to his play. You never feel that his impulse to 
poetry is from within. 
note in him—the original note in him. You feel that 
he is but chopping words into ‘‘ undeniably decasylla- 
bic” patterns. 

‘* Let him be led 
Without the city walls. There set him free. 
Messere Scorla, upon pain of death 
We banish you from this our city here, 
From all our territories and our lands” . . . 


and so on, and so on, throughout the play. It all 
scans ; but it is all how familiar! Never do I feel that 


You never catch the spontaneous | 


something is really happening, something really being | 
expressed. All I receive is a communication of reminis- , 


cences. 


Ilaria (Duchess of Andola) and Fra Andrea, | 


the heroine and hero, have for me a merely reflex | 


significance. 
to each other in the dawn. So there is an imitation 
dawn for a pair of phantom lovers who sedulously ape 
the manner of Mr. Phillips : 
‘* Thy lips have wrought a wonder to the world ! 

Now do I know the mysteries of the stars, 

The message that the winds have told the trees, 

The cry of all the voices of the sea.” 


To say that one hears the joints creaking there would 


Romeo and Juliet spoke words of love | 


The imitation from Shakespeare is 
amazingly close and clever. But imagine anyone 
having the will or the patience to do it. Only the born 
bookman could do it. And Mr. Fagan, in his humour 
and in his poetry alike, is the born bookman. In 
ordinary circumstances, he would have been content to 
swell the output of those blank-verse dramas pretend- 
ing to no life outside the volumes in which they are 
published (and being consequently lifeless even there). 
But Mr. Fagan is not a playwright in ordinary circum- 
stances. He is anactor. This saves him from the folly 
of writing lifeless drama. On the other hand, it pre-’ 
vents him, despite himself, from writing tragedy, and 
insists that he write, despite himself, melodrama. 
Tragedy is of life; melodrama is of the theatre. An 
actor may know and care about life; but he knows 
and cares far more about the theatre. If he write 
for the theatre, his first and dominant instinct is for 
effect—‘‘ fat” parts, ‘‘sympathy”, ‘‘tableaux”, and 
all the rest of it. These things are for him tke real 
objective, and he goes for them straight. You or I, 
when we write our five-act tragedies, only happen on 
these things by the way. Our concern is with the 
inward or outward conflict of certain human souls. 
That is why we can afford to look down on Mr. Fagan, 
and warn him off as a melodramatist. When we take 
as our central figure a young monk who yearns for 
action in the outer world, and goes forth to champion a 
lady in distress, and falls in love with her, you and I 
depend entirely on the soul of the young monk—on the 
laceration of him between his love and his broken 
vows; and we let the action of the piece develop 
quite simply from that towards its sombre close. 
And always, when the play has been produced, the 
better sort of dramatic critic says that our triumph is a 
triumph for the dramatic sense over the merely theatric 
sense. Mr. Fagan, on the other hand, makes of his 
unfrocked monk little but a vehicle for excursions and 
alarums. We do not feel that the monk has any true 
vocation for the outer world. We do but hear the 
voice of Mr. Fagan saying ‘‘Come! Quick! I want 


he rambles on. 


you. There’s a gallant rescue-scene in Act II. The 
whole thing will be ruined if you aren’t ‘on’. And 
there’s an I-forbid-the-banns scene in Act IV. And the 


curtain comes down with an_ I[-launch-the-curse-of- 
Rome scene. The effect is simply terrific, believe me. 
And then you have to fight a duel, and the lady throws 


_ herself between the two of you, and gets a scratch— 


_ poisoned dagger, you know. 


And then you can slip 


_ quietly back again to this place, and be seen in a white 


| wig praying over her tomb. So come on!” 


be unjust ; for the imitation is cleverly and gracefully | 


done. 


But it would be foolish to pretend that one | 


derives any thrill of poetry. Enough of ‘‘one”: I | 


must speak for myself. Doubtless the hearts of the 
Adelphi audience really beat the faster when such 
lines are uttered. For certainly, as I have said, they 


enjoyed the comic relief as though it had been the | 
_not so the other Old Bensonians who constitute the 


freshest thing in the world. In his humour Mr. Fagan 
dallies with no modern model. 


Shakespearean there. Personally, I have always believed 


He is indeflectibly | 


that Shakespeare introduced his ‘‘ clowns ” and “‘ fools” | 


when he was fatigued by the stress of creation. They 
were, I am sure, just the props of a tired brain—the 
necessary resting-places for a man working at high 
pressure. I can tolerate them as such. But an 
energetic imitation of what was done in lassitude three 
centuries ago is too sore a trial for me. 


ee plays the hero. 
Someone in | 


‘The Prayer of the Sword” speaks of some action — 


being ‘* most delicately done”. 
him: ‘‘O that I might see ‘hee most delicately done, 


punto reverso to a hot fire as one might roast a lark”. 
The Fool is always ready for everyone, and terribly 
pervades the whole play. Everyone encourages him. 
‘*Must I”, the Duchess asks him, ‘‘ seek truth in my 
heart and wisdom in my fool ?”” The Foolnods. ‘ And 
thy fool’s wisdom”, he replies brightly, ‘‘ tells thee 
that thy heart’s truth is love. Now, we wise fools be 


agreed that love is a disease of the mind. Good! _ 


As the diseased body is doctored with drugs, so 
the sick mind is physicked with philosophy.” And thus 


The Fool is ready for | 


And the 
monk is hustled out to his deeds of derring-do, and, 
having been put through them, is allowed back in the 
convent. But we do not feel that he has any true 
vocation for the monastic life. We do not feel that he 
has a true vocation for anything beyond utility in melo- 
drama. ‘‘We”? I mean “I”. 

For a play of this kind I desiderate the old school of 
mimes—the fruity, the robust, the rapid. Mr. Oscar 
Asche, who plays the villain, is robust and rapid ; but 


cast ; and not even Mr. Asche is fruity. Trained in 
Shakespeare’s blank verse these ladies and gentle- 
men scan admirably Mr. Fagan’s. But they don’t 
enter into the melodrama heartily enough. Miss Lily 
Brayton, as the Duchess, tries vainly to conceal under her 
graces of elocution a lack of impulse for this particular 
part. A new Old Bensonian, Mr. Walker Hampden, 
He has the advantage of a fine voice 
and a fine face. But he keeps the face fixed to one 
expression, and the voice to one note. If an attendant 
were posted on either side of him, to jog him in 


I 1 the ribs constantly and with violence, he might become 
messere—spitted sweetly on a sword’s point and held | 


a very good actor. MAX BEERBOHM. 


AN ART CHRONICLE. 


Fantin-Latour — Mr. Colin Hunter — Mr. 
Melville—Acquisitions at the National Gallery. 


Asoreae artist of the fine group who were born 
in the ‘thirties and came to maturity in the 
’sixties has died during the summer—Fantin-Latour. 
Artists usually appear in groups, a compulsion of 
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companionship in ideas and influences takes up and 
carries forward the individual talents. In this case the 
centre where the forces acted was the drawing-school of 
Lecog du Boisbaudran, who was the teacher of Fantin- 
Latour, of Legros and other painters, and also, for a 
time, of the sculptor Rodin. Whistler, who belonged 
to the same time, did not study there, but was in early 
association with some of the pupils. Lecog du 
Boisbaudran must himself have counted for a good 
deal, and Courbet was evidently another strong in- 
fluence. Fantin-Latour’s well-known portrait-groups, 
the ‘‘ Homage to Delacroix’ and the group in Manet’s 
atelier at Batignolles mark other admirations ; his own 
fame will rest chiefly on a number of portraits and of 
still-life pieces in which he reached a manner of sound 
and beautiful painting unsurpassed in the second half 
of the nineteenth century. The memory of the earlier 
work has been a little obscured by his later production, 
the lithographs and the flower-pieces by which he was 
familiar not only in his own country but in ours ; for 
his English friends, and more particularly the engraver 
Edwin Edwards and his widow, looked after his interest 
in the English exhibitions. His later work had its 


interest and beauty; Fantin-Latour developed the | 
white-line technique in lithography to an extent that gave | 


his work the look of a new process, and the flower-pieces 


were always noticeable for their knowledge and skill. | 


But the floating nebulous element of the Wagnerian 
lithographs is a flimsy thing compared with a portrait 
like the ‘‘ Brodeuse”’. There the floating charm comes 
by itself in the process of working out the actual forms ; 
the cloudy something is captured and gripped. The 
flower-pieces, on the other hand, look like first-rate 
taskwork. It had not always been so, as the mag- 
nificent painting of a table with dishes fruit and a pot 
of azaleas proves (the picture was shown a few years 
ago at the Dutch gallery). There the painting of actual 
things and the cloudy something went together ; 
later they separated off into the too-nebulous litho- 


graphs and the too-processlike flower-pieces. The | 


same thing comes out when we compare the flower- 
pieces with the later paintings of figures. 
in the lithographs, there was a research of the breaking 
and powdering of light, a dissatisfaction with the 
beautiful manner of painting previously mastered, but 
this does not appear in the flowers. This is the hard 
thing for painters of Fantin-Latour’s temperament, that 
no sooner do they master a way of securing beauty 
than they are dissatisfied and must try for another. I 
hope some effort will be made to bring the notable 
portraits and still-life pieces together. Besides those 
already mentioned, the portraits I recall at the moment 
are the pathetic head of himself shown at one of the 
Portrait Painters’ exhibitions, a head of Legros recently 
seen in London, one of Whistler in America, ‘La 
Famille D ” shown at the Academy in the ‘eighties, 
and startling there because of the paleness of the heads 
in the prevailing rosiness, and a woman’s portrait lately 
on loan in the Luxembourg. 

Mr. Colin Hunter, whose death is announced this 
week, belonged to a group of Scottish artists of con- 
siderable force and originality who captured a position 
in the Royal Academy in marked contrast to the history 
of a later group. The wave of popularity that floated 
them in coincided with the William Black period of 
English fiction. In his agreeable books ‘“‘ the twelfth” 
regularly struck the hour when shopping and flirting in 
Kensington gave place to Highland lochs and hills and 
the strains of “‘ Fear a Bhata”. The painters’ centre of 
the movement was Tarbert on Loch Fyne. The group 
was not entirely one of landscape-painters ; it owed its 
double impulsion to Millais, Millais the illustrator and 
Millais the author of the Perthshire landscapes. The 
senior members, Mr. Orchardson and John Pettie, 
appear among the Millais school of illustrators in the 
‘sixties ; they had their draughtsman’s training in the fine 
tradition of the Scott Lauder school in Edinburgh. Pettie 
was the stronger man, and if his art had been equal to 


In these, as | 


several others, had the merits and magnified the defects 
of their model. Each of them made something new of 
nature his own; they are therefore more interesting 
than the imitators of French landscape who suc- 
ceeded ; but they were too rough and ready with their 
material or exploited their patent once obtained with 
too easy a satisfaction. We have become accustomed 
to canvases in which the scale and the handling are, in 
a way difficult to define, unpictorial (strait is the gate). 
Mr. Colin Hunter was the most poetical of those land- 
scape-painters. His ‘‘patent” was taken out among 
the lochs, in the wild lights that make the water like a 
mackerel’s back and in the desolate life of these irre- 
claimable mountains and archipelagos. It is difficult 
material ; the colour of it is superb, but the jagged 
outlines, the broken tufty ground, the want of man’s 
sculpture on the shores, set a heavy handicap for 
the painter. Now and again Mr. Hunter came 
near to carrying off a great picture. He had a 
vision, but could not conclusively shape it ; no painter, 
perhaps, will ever reclaim that shaggy and mournful 
land. 

Another death is that of Mr. Arthur Melville, who 
belonged to a later school, and was one of its leaders 
in the matter of colour. He leaned to pictorial 
formula rather than to naturalism, a formula learned 
from Mr. Crawhall. It was brilliantly applied in 
some of his water-colours, such as the river-scene at 
Henley. 

The National Gallery has recently been enriched by 
three pictures with the generous help of private indivi- 
duals. It is a pleasure to recognise that on this occa- 
sion the purchases are of the right kind. The pictures 
are all important and by masters; none of them is a 
school-piece of doubtful value. Moreover in two cases 
a notable gap is filled up. We have now in this collec- 
tion, which is all round so remarkably representative, a 
fine portrait by Titian, and a picture by Diirer. About 
this last there has been a certain amount of controversy. 
It is the portrait of Diirer’s father, the version lately in 
the possession of the Marquis of Northampton, which 
was shown at the Old Masters last winter. When it 
appeared there the view I ventured to express, purely 
on the evidence of the work itself, was that the picture, 
though much damaged, was an authentic Diirer. Some 


' other critics took the same view, but it was not un- 
_ challenged. Till now it has been supposed that of the 
- three other versions in existence (at Munich, Frankfort 


| rest of his collection. 


and Syon House) the Duke of Northumberland’s was 
the original and was therefore the picture presented to 
Charles I. by the City of Nuremberg and sold with the 
Mr. Campbell Dodgson, a lead- 
ing authority on Diirer in this country, refused to admit 
any one of the four versions as the original, and in a letter 
to the ‘‘ Atheneum ” argued that the original might still 
exist unknown in some English collection. His argu- 
ments against the National Gallery picture turned partly 
on a supposed want of accordance with the description in 
the sale catalogue of Charles I.’s picture, and on the 
variations of an inscription present, in various forms, on 
the four versions. But the catalogue description, read 


| in its probable sense, is evidence in favour of the 


his powers of drawing and painting would have won a> 


higher place: he is the John Phillip of a later genera- 
tion. Mr. Orchardson’s art and taste were surer, 
though he has not come scatheless through a dangerous 
time ; he will leave some first-rate work. 


The land- | 


scape-painters Messrs. Peter Graham, MacWhirter, and | 


picture, and the inscription, which has been revealed 
in re-framing, brings stronger evidence still. This 
has been set out in an ingenious argument by Mr. C. J. 
Holmes, in the August number of the ‘‘ Burlington 
Magazine ”, with the result that Mr. Dodgson is now 
convinced that the National Gallery picture is the 
original of the Syon House version and is the picture 
that belonged to Charles I. He still professes himself 
unconvinced, however, of its being the original Direr, 
and his scepticism is shared by critics of weight like 
Mr. Roger Fry and Sir W. Armstrong (see ‘‘ Burlington 
Magazine ” for September). But this is surely a little 
fantastic ; it only means that the critics can conceive a 
Diirer more perfect than this. Mr. Montagu Peartree’s 
article in the same number clinches the argument of 
Mr. Holmes, and Mrs. Herringham very exactly de- 
scribes the damage which the portrait has suffered from 
restoration, and explains the over-accenting of detail 
by that process on which Mr. Fry founds his unfavour- 
able verdict. It seems to me now, as at first, that even 
in certain imperfections of drawing comparable with 
accepted works of the Master’s, as well as in the keenness 
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and delicacy of the underlying painting, the picture is 
Direr’s, though it has been very seriously overlaid, and 
that we may congratulate ourselves, at this date, in 
getting anything so good, as well as in retrieving 
something from the enormous losses of the royal 
collection. 

The Titian is a great acquisition, beyond dispute. 


It belongs to the period, still obscure, when Titian and | 


Giorgione are close together; indeed the obliterated 
second V in the inscription, as well as other features, 
has given ground to Mr. Herbert Cook for an argu- 
ment in favour of Giorgione’s authorship, since this 
double V occurs on the Berlin and Buda-Pesth portraits. 
He thinks Titian may have completed a work of his 
master. There is a puzzle here, but there is no question 
as to the beauty of the work. It is only necessary to 
compare the painting of the linen, of the gold chain, 
of the sleeve, with work so good as that on the older 
miscalled ‘* Ariosto” in the gallery (variously ascribed 
to Titian, Palma Vecchio and Giorgione), to appreciate 
this. The work on the Cobham picture has the 
authentic, perfect touch of a master. The head is of 
that determined design, a little at war with construc- 
tion, to be found from time to time in Titian’s work: 
it cannot compare for construction with the splendid 
later portrait at Hampton Court; but its beauty and 
power of indelible impression are high indeed. 
D. S. MacCott. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
EXPERTS IN ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
11 September, 1904. 

Sir,—The use of then” and other adverbs between 
the definite article and the noun (‘‘The above argu- 
ment,” and so on) is probably an adaptation of the 
common Greek idiom, so familiar to those who were 
initiated into Greek prose by the aid of T. Kerchever 
Arnold :— 

of rote 

6 viv Pacers,” 
and | am inclined to think that such use has more and 
older authority than your correspondent supposes. 

I remember once hearing a young foreigner ex- 
claim ‘‘Oh! what a seldom dog!” That phrase how- 
ever, though expressive, scarcely admits of defence 
from a literary point of view. Yours faithfully, 

A. L. H. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Morland, Chislett Road, 
West Hampstead, N.W., 24 September, 1904. 

Sir,—It is delightful to find someone willing to exer- 
cise censorship over the ‘‘ Errors in English” of irre- 
sponsible and ill-educated journalists. There is much 
need for it. But why, oh why, does Mr. Fletcher give 
himself away? And why does Mr. John Lanyon tell 
us that he has ‘‘ pasted into a book some hundreds of 
instances of ‘ Errors in English ’ of various kinds, cut 
from periodicals high-class and otherwise”? Pro- 
bably a large proportion of the errors noted by both 
Mr. Lanyon and Mr. Fletcher arise from the deplorable 
neglect of the classical tongues in modern education. 
The journalist who wrote ‘‘ whom they declared had 
obtained money from” &c., when he should have 
written ‘‘ whom they declared to have obtained”, &c., 
clearly was ignorant of Latin grammar, as well as of 
English. Mr. Fletcher’s diatribe against the use after 
the conjunction ‘‘if” of ‘‘ was” and ‘‘is”, instead of 
““were” and ‘* be”, also simply shows the journalistic 
ignoration of the subjunctive mood. Between semi- 
educated schoolmasters and demi-semi-educated jour- 
nalists we are in a bad way. 

Yours faithfully, 
Sitvanus P. THompson. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
The Wigwam, Wortham, Diss, 
18 September, 1904. 
Sir,—In the hope that you will kindly allow me to 


already taken to ‘reliable’—I would venture to cite 
the high authority of the late Mr. Bellows—joint- 
author and publisher of the well-known ‘ Dictionary 
for the Pocket—French-English and English-French ”’. 
Having referred to a few words of the like irregular 
formation—such as “ objectionable”, ‘laughable ”, 
&c.—the lexicographer continues: ‘‘ These latter 
words express ideas for which there are no other 
equally forcible terms in English, and, as they meet a 
real want, they thereby establish their claim to be 
employed, in spite of the fault of analogy in their con- 
struction. But ‘reliable’ expresses no new thought. 
It conveys no idea that could not already be better 
conveyed by existing words : for it is better to describe 
a piece of news or a person as ‘trustworthy’ than as 
‘reliable’: and it is stupid to displace a short and 
clear Saxon word for a spuriously formed trisyllable, 
in speaking of a bridge as ‘reliable’ instead of saying 
that it is ‘safe’. To call ¢hzs enriching the English 
language is absurd. It is rather making it into a 
rubbish-heap and a weed-bed.”’ 
I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
E. T. FRERE. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


12 Cumberland Street, Manchester, 
27 September, 1o04. 

Sir,—I am somewhat surprised a distinguished 
Reviewer should decree that the points raised in 
my previous letter are immaterial. You would seem 
to infer it signifies little whether the composition 
were well compiled or not, provided it be reasonably 
well done and without any glaring omissions or errors. 
I would like to say, however, that if we are to look for 
an improvement in the matter to which attention has 
been called, more regard must be devoted to style: 
this may be defined as the particular manner in which 
we express our ideas by means of language, with per- 
spicuity as the quality indispensably necessary. ‘* By 


| perspicuity”’, says an eminent philologist, ‘* care is 


taken, not merely that the reader may clearly under- 
stand, but that he cannot possibly misunderstand ” ; 
and I would add that his attention may be retained and 
his patience not exhausted. This demands the conform- 
able arrangement of words and phrases in sentences or 
periods punctuated in such a manner that they indicate 
exactly the sense to be conveyed. Many sentences are 
spoiled by their length and intricacy which make them 
difficult to punctuate ; whereas a period perfectly clear, 
well constructed and unequivocal is usually beautiful 
and agreeable, though the matter of which it treats be 
deficient in other respects. 
I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A. C. FLETCHER. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
27 September, 1204. 

Sir,—In your article on ‘*The Hungry School 
Child” (issue of 24 September) I find the following : 
‘* The bulk of parents would elect to send their children 
to school at the earliest possible age”. This use of 
“elect”, in the sense of choose or decide, is very 
common nowadays, but is there any good authority 
for it ? 

One of the commonest grammatical blunders is that 
of the ‘* misrelated participle”. An advertisement on 
your back cover states that ‘‘ Anyone can compete for 
these prizes, and by so doing the hospitals will be 
assisted”. Grammatically, of course, doing can only 
agree with hospitals, which makes nonsense. Similarly 
one sees ‘‘ Having no further use for the ship she was 
sold”, and ‘‘ Leaving Liverpool at 8 a.m. London is 
reached at midday”. Your obedient servant, 

VR. 


[Mr. Fletcher rather misses the point. One or two 


_ of his suggested improvements would make mere non- 
_ sense of the notes in the SaturDAY Review of 17 Sep- 


tember ; whilst the rest of his improvements would add 
nothing to sense orform. As regards H. V. R.’s inquiry, 
for the use of ‘‘elect” as ‘‘ choose” we have the 
authority of Bacon and many others. We cannot con- 


Support by sound lexicographic argument the exception | tinue this correspondence indefinitely. —Ed. S. R.| 
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THE HUNGRY SCHOOL CHILD. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. | 
London, W.C., 26 September, 1904. 

S1r,—May I point out that in last week's suggestive | 
article on ‘‘ The Hungry School Child” you seem to | 
ignore one of the main duties of the State School—that 
of fostering the parental ideal in the rising generation ? 
This task has become a more important matter than 
equipment in the ‘‘ Three Rs”, than object lessons or 
manual training, than the questions as to whether or 
not town children know as much as they should of 
country life, or whether or not we pauperise the present | 
existing labouring classes. I fear it is even more | 
important than whether the national physique deterio- 
rates, or whether a proportion of our poor little slum 
children must still go starving. I think that the whole 
principle of State education is likely to stand or fall 
according to the tendency of State school children to 
become good parents. 

Since the child (shrewd and observant as his circum- 
stances make him) cannot fail to appreciate the fact that 
his parents do not directly provide for the teaching he 
receives, it is the more necessary to accentuate in other | 

| 


respects his relation towards them. If his father is a | 
bad one, the influence of his school should stimulate 
him to become a better father himself. But toclothe or | 
feed him (or her), systematically to entertain him, to | 
detain him from the parental care for a week longer than | 
his school-work necessitates, this is to remove the mere | 
idea of parentage from his comprehension —to destroy | 
the parental ideal. | 

Thus, from the standpoint of social economy, Mrs. | 
Humphry Ward’s ‘Holiday School”, with all its 
excellences of detail and with all the claims its motives 
must have upon our sympathies, strikes me as hardly 
less immoral than Fagan’s Thieves’ Kitchen. (Had 
she contrived arrangements so that existing parents 
could themselves learn to deal with their children 
during the holidays, she would indeed have achieved 
progress.) Still more harmful is this proposal to con- | 
cern the State with the ‘‘ Hungry School Child ”—as 
such. Poor child! I know just how little a lesson means 
to him compared with a pennyworth of fried fish and 
potatoes. I know the stir that the appearance of half | 
a dozen soup tickets can create ina class when the | 
frost has closed the coal-yards, or when the docks are 
idle. And in practice I have belied my principles often 
enough. None the lessam I convinced that to give free 
meals along with free schooling is almost a negation in 
terms: that it is the parents who must seem to pro- 
vide, if the child is ever to justify his education by 
becoming a good parent himself. 

How far and in what manner the State or charitable 
societies can justifiably assist existing parents to per- | 
form such duties is another question. 

Yours, &c. 
Epwarp HovuGuTon. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

15 Wynne Road, Stockwell, S.W., 26 Sept., 1904. 

Sir,—As you suggest in your article on the hungry 
school child, the elementary school is in every way fitted 
to become ‘** the great intelligence department of social 
reform” ; indeed it is being more and more obliged to 
take up this position as the fact that ‘‘ the health of the 
child is one of the chief concerns of the school” becomes 
increasingly recognised. By such an extension of its | 
scope the school stands to gain; through the teacher 
the State would act in loco parentis towards the school 
child; the parent also would feel that through the | 
teacher—who is a quite accessible and when not worried | 


a very sympathetic official—lay the means of betterment | 
for his offspring in directions which he appreciates even 
when the value of intellectual betterment is beyond his 
grasp ; such hostility to compulsory school attendance 
as still lingers would practically disappear, and both 
school and teacher by taking their proper place in the 
public estimation would add greatly to the efficiency 
even of the intellectual work which is primarily theirs. 
But our schools have been framed for purely intel- 
lectual purposes, and before they are able to undertake 


the extra duties the future has evidently in store for 


them, some modification of the existing aims of the 
school course will be necessary. At present such duties 


| as the examination of eyesight, hearing and teeth, 


hysical measurements, the arrangements for country 
holidays, free meals and games, the distribution of old 
boots and clothes, the penny bank and school library 
business and the other duties that are being constantly 
given to the teacher till his activities are as many-sided 
as are those of a boarding-school master, have to be 
performed during school hours to the interruption of the 
ordinary work of the school and by teachers who, how- 
ever fully they recognise the necessity and usefulness of 
these additional functions, cannot but look upon them 


| as cutting seriously into time that is already too short 


for the carrying out of their overloaded curriculum. 
For the tendency is now to elaborate rather than to 
simplify school instruction. The utilitarian view that 
efficiency depends upon a well-stored mind rather than 
upon a well-developed (and incidentally well-stored) 
mind in a strong body has its attractions for those 
who wish to measure off a teacher's work and see some 
return for their money ; and since all schools are now 
in receipt of public funds the standard of attainment in 
each subject is being raised. Even the time com- 
pulsorily allotted to physical exercises is spared with 


| difficulty, and in general it will be found that the 


teacher is given more than he can do properly when he 


_ is put in charge of the mental development alone of 


sixty or seventy children of varying capacity and social 
condition—to look systematically after their other 


| necessities is at present beyond him; as it is much of 
| his work is fruitless because the store his pupils carry 


away with them soon evaporates. This loss is appa- 
rent to many among the old scholars, for the evening 
schools even now never lack seekers after the very 
simplest learning. 

But the value of school teaching is no more dependent 
on the number of subjects taught than is the greatness 


_ of a painter proportional to the number of colours he 
| uses, and a wise reduction in the number of subjects 


attempted would at once set free time for other than 
intellectual matters and lead eventually to a greater 


_ mental efficiency than would have been reached under 


any information-giving system. 

In many schools lessons leave a good deal if not the 
whole of the afternoon free for games and other 
business : some of the afternoons in the primary school 
week might be similarly used with advantage, and the 
enforced inactivity of the morning session thus re- 


_ dressed ; games and social intercourse would also tend 
| to counteract the helplessness—as of crammed geese— 
_ which has been hitherto a somewhat prominent cha- 


racteristic of the information-fed primary school child, 
and which has added to his teacher’s burdens in 
every direction. To bring outsiders into the school 
for special purposes is only to make confusion worse 
confounded. 1 remain yours faithfully, 


FRANK J. ADKINS. 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Cathedral Chambers, 35 Piccadilly, W. 
27 September, 1904. 

Sir,—It appears to me that it is the misuse of the 
words ‘‘ free trade ” that has led to so many difficulties 
in the discussion of the fiscal policy. Free trade, as I 
understand it, has nothing to do with the question of 
one country charging a duty on an article and another 
country letting it in free, but distinctly defines the 
system on which a duty is collected and is as follows : 

Free Trade—Where a commodity is charged with 
a duty on entering a country a similar duty shall be 
collected on such a commodity when grown, produced 
or manufactured within the country. The result is 
therefore that all the world has ‘‘ free trade ’’ with the 
inhabitants of the country (in such a commodity) on 
the same terms as the inhabitants trade with each 
other. 

Protection—That a duty is charged on a commodity 
only when entering a country and this enables the 
producer within the country to obtain an unearned 
benefit. 1 am, yours very truly, 

ARTHUR D, PorTER. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. 


‘William Cecil, Lord Burghley.” London: Jack. 
1994. 425. net. 


6 lee is the first instalment of a new and copiously 

illustrated series of historical monographs which 
opens very appropriately with William Cecil, Lord 
Burghley. Messrs. Goupil have familiarised the public, 
interested alike in letters and art, with the idea of such 
a series; but the present issue has added some novel 
and welcome features. Each item is planned to con- 
sist of four sections entrusted to four separate experts ; 
the first of which is directed to a biographical study, 
the second to the historical houses with which the sub- 
ject is directly connected, the third to the portraits, and 
the fourth to genealogy. Burghley and the Cecils lend 
themselves admirably to such treatment. The veteran 
pen of Dr. Jessopp is responsible for the biography, 
and Mr. Gotch and Mr. Caw for the portraits and the 
Cecil houses respectively. The Cecil genealogy as set 
forth by Mr. Fox-Davies we shall discuss another time, 
but the combined researches of these four gentlemen 
have produced an interesting and handsome book. 


Burghley was such a great builder and his ambitions as | 
the founder of a new and great line are so typical of | 


one side of Elizabethan energies that an article on the 


economy of the new patriciate; it is an important 
chapter in the life and character of the statesman who 
both by his contemporaries and by the verdict of history 


was held to incarnate the strength and weakness of | 


Elizabethan statecraft. Mr. Gotch, with the help of 
numerous illustrations, traces with commendable clear- 
ness the evolution and subsequent fate of those splendid 
homes, Burghley House, Theobalds, Wimbledon 
House and Hatfield, and he wisely includes the more 
modest but charming Cranborne Manor which both 
recalls and anticipates to all who know it the peace, 
with honour which it was Burghley’s glory to have 
aided in achieving for his country. Mr. Caw is no less 
a discriminating critic of the Burghley portraits and the 
series of illustrations is a helpful commentary on the 
problems of character with which Dr. Jessopp is im- 
mediately concerned. But it is not easy to perceive 
the relevance or necessity of including a reproduction 
of the well-known Richmond portrait of the late 
Marquis of Salisbury in his robes as Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. Burghley it is true was Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge, but what light 
does the picture of a Victorian Prime Minister, even 
though he too was a Cecil, throw on the portraits or 
character of Elizabeth’s lord high treasurer ? 

Turning to Dr. Jessopp’s contribution we must note 
a weakness in the plan of the series. Doubtless many 


of the figures marked out for treatment in these mono- | 
graphs can be adequately dealt with in forty not very | 


large pages ; but considering the career and personality 
of ‘the great Lord Burghley "—a man who lived and 
worked through three of the most eventful and tangled 
reigns in English history, Edward VI., Mary and 
Elizabeth, reigns every year of which bristles with un- 
solved problems, which witnessed a series of revolutions 
in foreign, ecclesiastical, economic and domestic policy, 
in which the controversies are so thick, for the study 
and explanation of which the material has been remorse- 
lessly mounting up since Froude wrote—forty pages 
to analyse so difficult a character and to summarise sixty 
years of national evolution are a pitifully scanty allow- 
ance. It is not surprising therefore that Dr. Jessopp 
is compelled to content himself with a rapid sketch, to 
indicate the problems and to leave them much where 
they were before. It is more than a pity, for with 
the Hatfield papers now calendared by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission a new monograph, which 
would combine a thorough sifting of the old material 
with a sympathetic analysis of the new, grouped 
round so central a figure, would be more than wel- 
come. It is indeed imperatively required, for the work 
of recent researchers in Tudor archives has revived 
many obstinate questionings on the popular verdict 
of the character and value of Burghley as a states- 


The Saturday Review. 


Perhaps 


man. Dr. Jessopp himself has written on Burghley in 
the Dictionary of National Biography, but his article 
virtually breaks off where Burghley’s life merges into 
the history of England, just where the riddles become 
most provokingly obscure: Mr. Martin Hume's bio- 
graphy is scarcely more than an analysis of Elizabethan 
foreign policy as it can be traced in the Spanish papers, 
and there is Macaulay’s characteristically bravura essay 
on Nares’ bulky tomes, which for all its plain partisan- 
ship is full of penetrating criticism and shrewd anticipa- 
tions. Macaulay in fact grasped the central conclusion 
that Burghley’s career is a singular mixture of the 
obvious and the perplexing. That William Cecil rose 
from middle-class mediocrity to be a lion under the 
throne, that he consistently showed astonishing industry, 
patience, self-restraint, mastery of detail and patriotism, 
that he exhibited many of the most attractive virtues 
recorded on the tombstones of innumerable middle-class 
Tudor husbands and fathers, that during his tenure of 
power England, which in 1558 was a puppet of Hapsburg 
and papal policy and torn by internal convulsions, had 
by 1598 won national independence and a voice in the 
councils of Europe, was united, loyal and prosperous— 
all this is known in the nurseries of to-day. But what 
of the man himself? What was his true share in the 
results of these memorable forty years? Was he really 
a statesman in the first division of the first class, one 


_ of the handful of immortals who can save a nation 
splendid houses he erected or finished is not merely a | 
contribution to Tudor architecture and the domestic | 


when no one else can, or was he merely a lath painted to 
look like iron, the cautious thrifty politician, the patient 
administrator, in character cold and unscrupulous, tem- 
peramentally a coward, who followed events rather than 
shaped them, one who never forgot to combine the 
interests of the Cecils with the interests of his Queen 
and country? ‘‘ He never”, says Macaulay, ‘‘ deserted 
his friends till it was very inconvenient to stand by 
them”, and to-day he could have adduced for proof 
his relations with Somerset and the Council, his ac- 
quiescence in Northumberland’s attempted coup d’état, 
his apology to Mary for that acquiescence, his ready 
conformity first to the Edwardian, then to the Marian 
and finally to the Elizabethan régime in religion. 
Mr. Hume has not hesitated to accuse him roundly of 
being more than an accomplice in the cruel plot by 
which Secretary Davison in the matter of Mary Stuart’s 
execution was calmly sacrificed to the heartless selfish- 
ness of his royal mistress. And it is clear that where 
spies and torture were concerned Burghley did not 
shrink from taking shelter on the windiest side of 
the Tudor prerogative. The treatment and defence of 
that treatment of the dissidents from the Elizabethan 
settlement approach perilously near to falsehood rather 
than sophistry, nor can they be covered by the double- 
edged doctrine that the end justified the means. 
these and similar things were necessary 
in an age of lying and of wars of religion, but at 
best they save the statesmanship at the expense of the 
man. Burghley the man is not a lovable figure. But 
he was a good father ; he was trusted to the end by 
his mistress and amidst his labyrinth of papers and 
terrible toil he probably did not care for more. When 
we grapple with the problem of his statesmanship the 
evidence is even more conflicting. ‘‘ England”, it was 
prettily said by a contemporary, ‘‘to make a lewd com- 
parison is as a bone thrown between two dogs”’, France 
and Spain. France was the hereditary foe ; the Anglo- 
Burgundian alliance was a Tudor tradition ; Scotland 
rent asunder by religious controversy, a rapacious 
baronage and a passionate half-French girl-queen, her- 
self a claimant to the English throne, lay behind an 
undefended Tweed and Cheviots: Ireland was a 
geographical expression for racial anarchy and mis- 
rule: Elizabeth so far schooled only to conceal her 
thoughts was to half her subjects a bastard and a 
heretic, to the other half a mysterious mixture of the 
virgin and coquette, the fribble and the cold-blooded 
Erastian, who was and must be the hope of Protes- 
tantism, and her Court was a welter of red-hot 
Papalists and red-hot Protestants, of brainless fops 
who trusted to their jewels and their sonnets, of dare- 
devil lovers who trusted to their swords and the 
plunder of Eldorados beyond the seas, of councillors 
who could remember if they had not served under the 
men who were clay in the hands of the King who had 


’ 
~ 
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broken Wolsey, divorced his Spanish queen and had 
‘the Pope in his belly”. Burghley had not only to 
contend with ‘‘ Time and |”, Philip II., with the Vatican 
and Louvre, with Alva, Alencon, Antonio Perez, Guises 
and William of Orange, Murray, Lethington and Knox, 
he had also to checkmate Leicester and then Essex, 
Parsons, Campion, Ballard and Babington, to keep in 
with a jealous council and a Queen whose parsimony, 
vanity and vacillation have been traced in despairing in- 
justice to her sex. England for thirty years stood on an 
abyss ; but so too did William Cecil. He never forgot 
both facts. That in ‘“‘his long partnership” with 
Elizabeth he untiringly sought ‘the corollarium of a 
meane way ”, peace, trade and the Burgundian alliance, 
is clear: that we cannot separate his system from 


Elizabeth's and that it achieved success is equally clear. | 
That the system deserved success is not at all clear. | 


Elizabeth's and Burghley’s magnificent luck through- 


out is at least as conspicuous as their insight or their | 


good management, and what they owed to many loyal 
servants who desired far different courses cannot be 


precisely estimated. To-day it is more than an arguable | 


hypothesis that the stern enthusiasts like Walsingham, 
to whom justice is being at length done, whose hearts 
were of the same stuff as the dreams their brains 
dreamed, the men who in Ireland, Scotland, the Nether- 
lands, France, in the ice of Davis Strait, on the sunny 
Spanish main or in the uncharted Pacific would from 
the outset have drawn the sword and thrown the 
scabbard in front of the last ditch were sounder judges 
of the situation, better masters of the science of states- 
manship than Burghley for all his marvellous care. To 
such patriotic gamblers as Burghley no doubt regarded 
them the golden spirits of the Elizabethan dawn had 


fleet. But, as was shown in the case of the Boer 
generals, the Government has always too much sense to 
allow patriotic intolerance to sweep it off its feet. 
In this it has shown itself stronger than the Russian 
Government in 1877 when it was hurried unprepared 
into war with Turkey more by sentiment than calcula- 
tion. We may be sure that no ‘furor Teutonicus” 
will involve Germany in a conflict with the Monroe 
Doctrine. If such a struggle comes about it will be 
undertaken as the only solution of a problem too 
oppressively insistent. To speak of ‘* Pan-Germanism ” 
in Turkey in Europe and Asia Minor, as is done by the 
author of ‘* The Pan-Germanic Doctrine’’, seems to us 
rather a misuse of terms. German penetration in those 
regions is a matter of business rather than sentiment, 
and this fact he seems to recognise in his treatment of 
the subject. But he does not sufficiently demonstrate 
the vagueness of German dreams with regard to Asia 
Minor, the greater part of the interior of which country 
is barren and desolate in the extreme and little likely 
to realise the grotesquely extravagant prospects of 
gain which some Teutonic enthusiasts indulge in. But 
he is correct in hinting a doubt as to whether our 
action was wise in refusing to have anything to do with 
the Bagdad railway. It will be remembered that our 
Government withdrew from all participation in that 
scheme at the dictation of the anti-German press in this 
country. As the author points out, the consequence is 


_ that German influence without a European rival will 


not appealed in vain, and they had their reward though | 


it has not come down to us their heirs in the stately 
splendour of Burghley House. Burghley is a more 


penetrate the regions through which the line will run and 
we ourselves shall have either to construct the line from 
Bagdad onwards to the Persian Gulf, or abandon our 
predominant position in Southern Persia—which is im- 
possible—or adopt a dog in the manger attitude which 
would prove insufferably irritating to Germany and lead 
inevitably to conflict. Time may well show that our 


| Teutophobists have done us an ill service in this matter, 


prosaic figure ; he shares with Walpole the statesman’s | 
saving gift of dulness tempered by a common martyr- | 


dom to duty and the gout: that the man and his | 


policy deserve the title of great will depend on whether 
we are willing to grant it to mere success: that he had 
genius will depend on whether genius can be claimed 
by one who beyond question had an infinite, an un- 
equalled, capacity for taking pains. 


**POUR LE ROI DE PRUSSE.” 


‘“*Le Pangermanisme en Autriche.” Par Georges 
Weil. Paris: Albert Fontemoing. 1904. 3/7. 50. 

**The Pan-Germanic Doctrine.’’ London and New 
York: Harper Brothers. 1904. 10s. 6d. 


1 books illustrate with singular appositeness 
two literary methods, the German and the French. 
If the author of the second be not a German he 
has in the process of studying much German writing 
become impregnated with every fault and merit of 
Teutonic style. He is thorough to a degree and has 
accumulated a mass of information upon the aims 


of Pan-Germanism throughout the globe and would | 
| Metternich was of course hostile to any such views, 


appear to have read every conceivable volume and 
pamphlet (even down to the leaflets of the Pan- 
German League) which has been issued on the sub- 
ject, but he is intolerably diffuse, involved and tauto- 
logical. The Frenchman on the other hand has 


handled only one branch of the subject though the | 
_ Austria, and Prussia did not feel equal to the task. Up 


most important, but he has treated it both from 
the point of view of history and contemporary politics 
and at the end draws logical deductions from clear 
premisses and comes to a definite conclusion. The 
anonymous author of the larger volume comes to 
no definite conclusion and loves to leave all things 
** floating in conjecture” as the result of his por- 
tentous studies, an attitude that tends to aggravate 
the reader who had hoped that the formless chaos of 
written matter so laboriously accumulated might have 
been in the end moulded into something like a clear-cut 
result. 

Pan-Germanism is like Pan-Slavism the exaggeration 
of a natural sentiment and shades off into common 
sense, from which standpoint it often proves useful to 
the German Government, for instance in the creation 


and promotion of an agitation for the increase of the , jealousies. 


much as blind prejudice served us ill in the case of the 
Suez Canal, when we were extricated by a stroke of 
good fortune and fared in the end better than we 
deserved. 

The study of Pan-Germanic prospects in Switzerland 


_ and Scandinavia may be interesting and instructive, but 


any 


| the former. 


no one who is at all cognisant with the temper of those 
peoples will believe that they are in the least capable of 
fulfilment without such struggles as no German Govern- 
ment would ever embark upon. The only prospects of 
serious effort to realise Pan-Germanic ideas 
calculable limit of time lie in South 
Austria and in the latter rather than 
M. Weil’s admirably arranged volume 


within a 
America and 


| will be found to contain the most succinct and well- 
| arranged treatment of this part of the question that has 


been published. 

We gather from the preface contributed by M. Leroy 
Beaulieu that M. Weil was his pupil at the ‘‘ Ecole 
libre des Sciences politiques” and he does no discredit 
to his illustrious master. He understands that it is 
necessary to seek the roots of the whole matter in 
history and tracesthe growth of a Pan-Germanic idea 
from the uprising against Napoleon. The policy of 


and the first attempt to bring about a union of 
Germany may be seen in the offer of the Imperial 
crown made to Frederick William IV. of Prussia 
after the uprising of 1848 by the amnesty at Frank- 
fort. This offer of the Empire was a defiance to 


to the war of 1866 we see successive attempts on the 
part of various ‘Austrian ministers to fix the hegemony 
in Austria, but after Bismarck had established Prussian 
domination there no encouragement was given to ideas 
now recognised as Pan-German. Not merely the 
apothegms quoted by M. Weil but the whole tenor 
of Bismarck’s more lengthy comments in his memoirs 
show that the maintenance of Austria was a cardinal 
factor in his policy and we are inclined to believe with 
M. Weil that the Pan-Germanic propaganda in its crude 
form will be found impossible of realisation. That it 
could be realised without a European war we doubt, 
and the highly practical views of the German Govern- 
ment might well be realised without attempts at 
a partition which would inevitably inflame European 
No one really believes that the ridiculous 
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**Los von Rom” agitation is making serious advances 
in the intensely devout regions of Tirol or Vorarlberg 
or that the German Kaiser is actively promoting an 
anti-Catholic movement just at the time when papal 
friendship is a serious aim with him. Nor is it reason- 
able to hold that Berlin looks forward to the day when 
she will have a sister capital in Vienna to dispute her 
pride of place in the German Empire. The Kaiser has 
sought and seeks the friendship of the Magyars, and in 
great measure has obtained it, for the latter have no 
hostility to the Germans of the German Empire, only 
to the Germans of Austria. Germany is not likely to 
invite a war with Italy for the possession of Trieste but 
she would doubtless be glad to see Austria at Salonika 
and her own pathway clear to Southern waters. The 
future will no doubt show some way of harmonising 
German aims with Austrian stability. Germany has 
too many enemies to invite a European catastrophe, 
while threatened empires have a trick of long life. The 
Pan-German League is doing some useful work for the 
German Government and therefore both in the original 
and metaphorical sense of the phrase it may be assumed 
to be working ‘‘ pour le roi de Prusse”’, for much of its 
propaganda is as absurd as it is impossible. Unfortu- 
nately, our English Teutophobes exploit that part for 
their own purposes and thus lead our public opinion 
either into ridiculous panic or equally harmful indiffer- 
ence. 


NUR-MAHAL’S PARADISE. 


«*A Lonely Summer in Kashmir.”” By Margaret Cotter 
Morison. London: Duckworth. 1904. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


HE “‘ globe-trotting girl” is not nowadays a very 
uncommon visitor to India, but as a rule she is 
found in the Presidency towns, or, during the hot 
weather, in the fashionable hill-stations, where she is 
usually ‘‘staying with friends”. The circumstances 
which left Miss Morison alone and thrown on her own 


| 
| 


graphs which fill the book to make the reader long to 
follow in the footsteps of the author. 

Kashmir has ever been looked on by its inhabitants 
as the garden of India, and Miss Morison quotes a 
Kashmiri author who in the twelfth century wrote thus 
of his country :—‘‘ Learning, lofty houses, icy water 
and grapes, things that even in Heaven are difficult to 
find, are common here.” But it was the Moghul 
Emperor Jahangir who first made Kashmir famous. 
To please his beloved Empress, Nur-Mahal, who 
delighted in the country, he turned the valley into a 
vast pleasure garden. Streams were diverted to make 
fountains and waterfalls, groves of stately chenars, 
terraces of rich turf and flowers, beautiful summer- 
houses sprang up at the Emperor’s bidding, and all was 
done with the exquisite taste which characterised the 
lovely Persian princess with whose name Moore has 
made us so familiar. The beauties of Nature were 
never obscured, but merely brought into greater 
prominence, and to-day the neighbourhood of Srinagar 
owes much of its charm to the love of Jahangir for the 
fairest woman of her day, the beautiful ‘‘ Light of the 
Harem”. Three centuries have passed away since 
then, and a new race rules the Empire of Delhi, but 
they too are glad to escape from the heat and toil of 
the plains to the delightful valley, and, loving cool air 
even more than the Moghuls did, they now push far 
into the hills, and climb to the very verge of the eternal 
snows. 

Miss Morison has several of the attributes which go 
to make a good traveller in wild countries. Perhaps 
the chief of these, as well as the rarest, is her talent for 
identifying herself with local feelings and opinions, and 


_her strong dislike of doing anything contrary to the 


customs and prejudices of the people. The absence of 
this quality in too many Englishmen and Englishwomen 
abroad has led to the failure of more than one 
well-planned expedition, and is one of the chief 
reasons why the British nation is so universally un- 
popular. Those who travel in the Himalayas have 


_ many difficulties and discomforts to face, bad roads, 


resources in Srinagar would probably have induced © 


most young ladies to remain where they were, or seek 
refuge ina hotel. Instead of this, she hired a camp 
outfit and servants, and boldly started on an explor- 
ing tour of the mountains, accompanied only by a 
bulldog, a camera and a note-book. She now gives 
us the story of her trip in a book which, though 
it contains no thrilling adventures or record climbs, 
will delight all who love beautiful scenery, and 
especially those who can sympathise with that nota- 
ble British instinct which the author describes as 
‘‘a desire to cut away from civilisation and go wild 
for a time”. Born and bred a Cockney, as she 
says herself, she nevertheless has a strong dash of 
the exploring spirit which is ever longing to roam 
“* beyond the sky-line where the strange roads go down”, 
and she could hardly have found a better land than 
Kashmirin which to gratifythis desire. From the beautiful 
valley that Nur-Mahal loved, and praises of which were 
sung by many a Persian poet at the old Court of Delhi, to 
the mighty snow-peaks of Nanga Parbat, Haramuk and 
Kolohoi, she had a varied choice of scenery unspoilt by 
the hand of man such as few other countries on earth 
could offer. The rush of the foaming mountain torrents 
between their wooded banks ; the delightful ‘‘ margs ” 
or cup-like meadows hidden away in the folds of cedar- 
clad mountains ; the rustle of the warm-scented breeze 
through the pine forest, the beauty of the silver birch 
groves of the higher ranges; the solemn hush which 
falls on the scene when woods and streams are left far 
below, and the tired traveller rests awhile on a carpet 
of short grass and wild flowers to gaze on the vast 
wilderness of untrodden snow, sunlit glaciers and craggy 
peaks glistening pure and majestic against the blue sky ; 
the unequalled view of the far-famed Vale of Kashmir, 
outspread below, which rewarded the crossing of a 
difficult pass ; the quiet boat-life on the river and the 
halts under the shady chenar-trees on its banks; the 
charm of drifting lazily along the willow-clad waterways 
of the reedy Dhal Lake, whose floating gardens supply 
Srinagar with vegetables and fruit; all these are 
described with such a genuine love of Nature and of the 
‘beauty of Nature that it hardly needs the many photo- 


landslips, thunderstorms, cold, and not least, the ever- 
lasting struggle with the laziness of the hill-coolies. 
The amount of passive resistance which ten or a dozen 
of these men can develop when an impatient traveller 
tries to hustle them, or wishes to take a difficult and 
fatiguing path, must be experienced to be believed. In 
this connexion it is amusing to contrast Miss Morison’s 
righteous indignation at the iniquitous system of 
‘**begar ” or forced labour formerly in vogue under the 
native rulers of Kashmir with her naive admission that 
the traveller, alone in a remote valley with all his 
baggage around him and a crowd of idle Kashmiris 
sitting smoking near by, and refusing to help him for 
bribes or entreaties, may begin to wonder if a little 
pressure applied to these coolies is so very wrong after 
all. The author has learnt the great lesson of Asia 
that Eastern methods suit Eastern races better than 
many Europeans think. However, when things do go 
wrong, she is perfectly ready to make the best of them, 
and in this she shows her aptitude for a wandering life. 
Benighted at an altitude of more than 10,000 feet, with 
a bitter wind blowing off the snows and her coolies 
nowhere to be seen, she gets her one attendant to 
make a fire, rolls herself up in a horse-blanket with her 
saddle for a pillow, and philosophically consoles her- 


_ self for the prospect of getting no dinner or breakfast 


with the thought that she had a late lunch. This 
is the true explorer’s spirit, and the fact that her 
camp did turn up late that night in no way de- 
tracts from the young lady’s pluck and readi- 
ness to take things as they come. Many little 
touches will, amuse old travellers in Kashmir and 
remind them of the days when they too led a 
nomadic existence under canvas. The life at Pahlgam, 
where a few other Europeans were encamped, where 
the church was a tent, and you took your own chair, 
while the ecclesiastical clock was sent round before- 
hand by a coolie so that al! watches could be set by it, 
and a cow looked in at the door during service ; where 
the time kept by each camp was a law unto itself, and 
when asked to dinner you sent round to know how 


_ your hostess’ watch compared with yours; the diffi- 


culties of packing in one basket such incongruous 
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articles as table-linen, blacking, lamp-chimneys and 
enamelled plates; the bargaining of the live sheep 
which was to furnish chops for the night’s dinner ; all 


these trifles are amusingly told, and the deeds and mis- 


” 


deeds of ‘* Jones 
their own troubles with a favourite dog in camp. A 
carping critic might perhaps find fault with a reference 


the bulldog will recall to many | 


to the ‘* Ayrian” invaders of India, and remind the | 
author that ‘‘golden aureoles” are usually found | 
round the heads of saints, while the golden orioles she © 


refers to are birds, and he might also wonder why the 
great lake of Kashmir is spelt ‘‘ Wular” ‘‘ Wullar” 
and ‘*‘ Wuller” in the course of six consecutive pages, 
but we know that many ladies rise superior to the 
vulgar rules of spelling, and there are few who will not 
close the book with a hope that at some future time 


Miss Morison may take another journey into the — 


Himalayas and write an equaliy good account of it. 


LA CHANSON D'’EVE. 


**La Chanson d’Eve.” Par Charles van Lerberghe. 
Paris: Mercure de France. 1904. 


** Charles van Lerberghe.” Par Albert Mockel. Paris: 
Mercure de France. 1904. 


lee name of Charles van Lerberghe was, until lately, 

chiefly known as that of the writer of ‘‘ Les 
Flaireurs ”, a play for marionettes, which was supposed 
to have led the way to ‘‘ L’Intruse” of Maeterlinck. 
Both poets were born in Ghent, and were schoolfellows 
at the Jesuit college of Sainte-Barbe, where Rodenbach 
and Verhaeren had been educated before them. Their 
earliest writings owed, certainly, much to one another ; 
but, while Maeterlinck wrote continuously, and with 
the success we know, van Lerberghe published nothing 
from 1889, the date of ‘‘ Les Flaireurs”’, till 1898, when 
he published a volume of poems called ‘* Entrevisions ” 
(a neologism meant to render the English word 
‘*Glimpses”’). This year he has brought out another 
volume of poems, ‘‘La Chanson d’Eve”’, which com- 
pletes and extends everything that was promised in 
the charming, but slightly vague and floating, ‘‘ Entre- 
visions”. It has had, in France and Belgium, the 
success it deserved; Maeterlinck has praised it enthu- 
siastically in the ‘‘ Figaro”, and an able Belgian critic, 
M. Albert Mockel, has published a plaquette containing 
a complete and sympathetic study of the man and of 
his work. 

French critics are fond of calling M. van Lerberghe a 
Pre-Raphaelite, and there is something perhaps of the 
pensive, not quite earthly beings of Burne-Jones in the 
diaphanous figures of ‘‘ Entrevisions ” and in the sylph- 
like Eve of this new ‘‘ Earthly Paradise”. But perhaps 
the best definition of this poetry would be Winckel- 
mann’s famous definition of beauty: ‘‘ Perfect beauty 
is like pure water, which has no taste.” As one reads 
these poems, one is at first tempted to call them colour- 
less, scentless, or insipid. It is only gradually that 
one realises how rare a quality has been captured in 
this essence which is almost without accidents. One 
defines the quality of this pellucid verse by negatives ; 
but may not two negatives make one affirmative, here 
as elsewhere ? 

‘*La Chanson d’Eve”’ is a lyric sequence, divided 
into four parts: ‘‘Premiéres Paroles”, ‘‘ La Tenta- 
tion”, ‘* La Faute”, and ‘‘ Crépuscule”. Throughout, 
Eve speaks; and the earth unfolds before her asto- 
nished eyes in little visions, little cries, little melodies. 
Discreet, hardly tangible, like shadows, or things seen 
in the magic changes of a mirror, this verse is an 
awakening, a naive wonder, a singular innocence. It 
is most at home with shadows : 


** Elles avancent ; le jour recule. 
Elles vont dans le crépuscule, 
D’un mouvement glissant et lent. 
Elles s’assemblent, elles s’appellent, 
Se cherchent sans bruit, 
Et toutes ensemble 
De leurs petites ailes 
Font la grande nuit.” 


| they evoke a new world, an Eden of the mind. 


Dawn comes, with its torch : 


** Aussitdét, en fuite furtive, 
Les ombres s’esquivent, 
On ne sait ou. 
Est-ce dans l’eau? Est-ce sous terre ? 
Dans une fleur? Dans une pierre? 
Est-ce dans nous ? 
On ne sait pas. Leurs ailes closes 
Enfin reposent. 
Et c’est matin.” 


Scarcely anything, in all the book, is more tangible 
than that, or less sensitive in words and rhythms, 
These ‘‘ songs of innocence”’, with their hardly more 


_ instructed *‘ songs of experience”, succeed one another 


with the varied monotony of a flight of butterflies. 
They state nothing, they come to no conclusions, but 
It is 


_ not everyone who can ever come to care for verse so 


unemphatic, so abstract, it may seem so unreal. Here 
is no human interest, no local colour, nothing modern, 
no passion, no confession. Yet, if prose is heard, 


| while verse is overheard, here, certainly, is poetry not 


above a whisper. Edgar Poe would have loved it. 
M. Mockel defines its essential quality as ‘‘la puissance 
de la grace ” 


KIT MARLOWE. 


‘* Christopher Marlowe and his Associates.” By 
John H. Ingram. London: Grant Richards. 1904. 
12s. 6d. net. 


HE indubitable facts in the ‘‘ tragical history and 
lamentable death” of Christopher Marlowe can 
be written out in full on a sheet of note-paper in ten 
minutes. Mr. Ingram, in the work which, as he says, 
‘*has for several years occupied so much of his mind 
and time”, has embedded these facts—we believe they 
are all there—in some eighty thousand words, whicls 
have subsequently been composed into a substantial 
volume of three hundred pages of large type. There 
are also twenty-six half-tone illustrations and a meagre 
photogravure plate. Much of the book, however, is 
pleasant if unprofitable reading. Mr. Ingram makes his 
apologia in his preface in an admirably apt quotation 
from Fuller :—‘‘ Conjectures, if mannerly observing their 
distance, and not imprudently intruding themselves for 
certainties, deserve, if not to be received, to be con- 
sidered.” Elsewhere in the preface, Mr. Ingram states 
that his aim all through ‘‘ has been to represent the poet 
as he was—as I feel he must have been!”. Now these 
are surely two very different things; and many of Mr. 
Ingram’s conjectures, without ‘‘intruding themselves 
for certainties’, overstep the bounds of reason. For 
instance, the fantastic idea that the gargoyles of the 
City of Canterbury inspired young Kit as ‘visible 
prototypes of the fiends introduced in later days into 
his ‘ Faustus’,” strikes us as far-sought. Much of the 
volume, especially the earlier part, is full of hypotheses =: 
‘*It cannot be doubted that ” ;—‘‘ It may be deemed 
that” ;—‘‘ It is easy to picture ” ;—and so forth. 
But we do not wish to be inappreciative of the care 
that Mr. Ingram has obviously taken to colour his 
picture correctly. These conjectural chapters ‘‘ man- 
nerly observe”, for the most part, not only probabili- 
ties of fact, but actualities of circumstance; and the 
resulting picture is illuminating and helpful in several 
instances. The immediate reflection is, ‘‘ Why is 
Christopher Marlowe chosen as the pin on which to 
hang these sketches of Elizabethan life?” And we 
suggest that Mr. Ingram’s defence should be the retort 
that if there is any one great Elizabethan of whom fewer 
facts are known, and about whom more is conjectured, he 
is the greatest of them all: in which case one is silent, 
in the face of Mr. Sidney Lee’s five hundred pages. 

Mr. Ingram’s first fact is the date of Marlowe’s 
birth, which he states to be February 6, 1564: but even 
in his peculiarly inaccessible ‘‘ Notes’’, hidden in the 
most aggravating place between the appendices and 
the bibliography, Mr. Ingram gives no authority for 
this statement ; and we believe most biographers are: 
content to record the day of Marlowe's christening 


| only. The evidence for this fact is quite incontrc- 
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vertible—a church register, facsimiled in Mr. Ingram’s | 


book. 
discovered it. Mr. Ingram nowhere informs the reader 


whether his dates are given in the Old or the New 
Style. A short consideration reveals that they are 
given in the New Style. A further investigation and 


But he does not say that it was Dyce who first | 


comparison prompt the belief that Mr. Ingram is either | 
not aware of the difference between the two, or else he | 


ignoresit. Marlowe would have said he was christened 
on February 26, 1563, as the register states: Mr. Ingram 
calls that year 1564. It is more usual to write ‘‘ 1563-4”. 

This difference between the two styles helps Mr. 
Ingram into a misapprehension with regard to the 
interval between Marlowe’s admission to Benet’s Col- 
lege and his matriculation. In 1579, we are told, a 
special regulation had been passed by the authorities 
at Cambridge to the effect that students were to 
matriculate within a month of coming to Cambridge. 
In the admission book of his college Marlowe’s 
name (written Marlin) is the last but one of the year 
1580. But the year 1580 ended with the month of 
February of what we should now call 1580-1; and 
therefore the fact that Marlowe matriculated (under the 
name of Marlen) on March 17, 1581, is not incompatible 
with strict conformity to the regulation above men- 
tioned. This entry in the Matriculation Book distinctly 
states that ‘‘ Chrof. Marlen” was a ‘“ Pensioner”. 
Nevertheless Mr. Ingram tacitly assumes that he was a 
scholar on Archbishop Parker’s foundation, and proceeds 
to identify the rooms in Benet’s (now Corpus Christi) 
College which Marlowe occupied. Far more probable 


THE LAW OF BANKING. 


‘““The Law of Banking.” By Heber Hart. 
Stevens and Sons. 1904. 30s. 


B Beane-ws are not many branches of the law merchant 

yhere development of new principles does or can 
take place nowadays. In such topics as marine insur- 
ance or the sale of goods, though new points of minor 
importance may arise, the principles are well under- 


London :- 


_ stood and the ground is well covered by decided de-- 


cisions. It is only where, for instance in the case of 
trade marks, real developments of commercial practice 
are visible, that extensive growth of the law can be 
traced. In the banking world there have been within the 


’ last few years very considerable changes and develop- 


is Mr. Bullen’s supposition that Marlowe the pensioner | 


—a term still in use at Cambridge—was supported by 
some such patron as Sir Roger Manwood. Indeed, 
Marlowe’s epitaph on the Lord Chief Baron, in Latin 
hexameters, not only betrays the gratitude of a client, 
but also bears little evidence of the classical attainments 
necessary to a scholar. And his translation of Ovid’s 
‘“Amores”, as has been pointed out constantly, is not 
the work of a skilled Latinist. 

The latter part of the book is largely a recapitulation 
of testimony concerning the authorship of doubtful 
plays and collaborations. This is always an unsatis- 
factory subject, and all one can say is that opinions 
differ. We think, however, that Mr. Ingram might at 
least have referred to the attempts made by Mr. Charles 
Crawford to prove that ‘‘ Selimus”’, usually attributed to 
Robert Greene, is Marlowe’s work. Mr. Crawford’s 
papers appeared in ‘‘Notes and Queries” in the 
early part of rgo1. Further, Mr. Ingram should have 
acknowledged that the discovery of Marlowe’s name, as 


ments of commercial practice. Bills, at any rate inland 
bills, have become more and more scarce, cheques 
have almost entirely taken their place. The develop- 
ments of commercial usage as to cheques have 
been considerable and have been the result of two 
opposing forces. We have had on the one side the 
traders determined to see that the money for their 
cheques came into the hands of the right persons and 
to make the banks smart if it did not : and the bankers 
on the other side equally determined to reject all 
such liability. The custom of crossing cheques, and 
so compelling the paying bank to pay to another 
or collecting bank, was adopted by merchants in their 
own interests and is barely forty years old. As a result 
of a long dispute, many debates in Parliament, and 
more than one crossed-cheques Act, a compromise was 
come to which is now embodied in the cheque sections 
of the Bills of Exchange Act whereby, while the crossing 


_ is given full validity and paying bankers neglect it at 


their peril, yet they in their turn are protected if they 
do observe the crossing: and what is more curious, 
the collecting bank is equally protected, making, 
as Mr. Hubbard said in his energetic advocacy 
of a repeal of this part of the compromise in 1877,. 
bankers ‘‘ privileged receivers of stolen cheques”. 
The collecting bank is, however, only entitled to this 
protection if collecting payment ‘“‘ for a customer’”’ and 
on his behalf. Many recent causes célébres in the 
banking world have raged round these innocent looking 
words : What is a “customer”? Is a man who has 
an account, but whose account for the moment is 
overdrawn, a ‘‘customer”? Is a person known to 


_ the bank who occasionally gets cheques cashed by the 


being admitted to bail on an unspecified charge, in a | 
Middlesex Session Roll of 1589, was made by Mr. | 


Sidney Lee, and contributed to the ‘‘ Atheneum” of 
18 August, 1894. 
cerned with what is known as ‘The Baines Libel”. 
This exists in its disgusting and blasphemous original 
amongst the Baker section of the Harleian manuscripts 
in the British Museum. Mr. Ingram suggests not 
only that the particular manuscript containing this libel 
was forged, but that the whole series of Baker’s volumes 
of MSS. are spurious as well. Here, surely, is a 
subject for some expert like Mr. Warner to take up, 
especially as the manuscripts impugned are national 


Mr. Ingram’s ‘‘ Appendix B”’ is con- | 


property. One would be content to see this attack 
on ‘“*kind Kit Marlowe” proved a forgery. The 
bibliography of Marlowe’s works given by Mr. | 


Ingram is claimed to be the first ever published ; and 
for so much we may be grateful. We greatly doubt, 
nevertheless, if true bibliographical students will 
appreciate it. 
the 1590 ‘‘ Tamburlaine” and the 1594 ‘‘ Tragedie of 
Dido” with Mr. Ingram’s entries, and we find eight or 
ten slight errors in each. Mr. Ingram’s deviations 
from his original are trifling and legitimate ; but the 
standards of modern bibliographers demand accuracy 
“even in the estimation of a hair”. Of the illustra- 
tions, all the reproductions of manuscripts are clear 
and interesting. The portraits, as is only too often 
the case in half-tone work, are mostly failures. Espe- 


We have compared the title-pages of | 


cially in the Droeshout portrait of Shakespeare, we | 


do not remember to have seen a worse reproduction, 
common as it is, of what can never have been a con- 
Vincing or artistic original. 


| 
i 


bank manager in a friendly way, but has no account 
there, a ‘‘customer”? The Courts have answered the 
first question in the affirmative but not the latter. Still 
more important is the question What is collecting pay- 
ment ‘‘for”’ a customer? If a bank receive a cheque 
paid into a customer’s account and then allow him 
to draw against it at once, does the bank then 
collect payment from the paying bank ‘‘for”’ the 
customer, or ‘‘ for”’ itself ? 

In the recent important case of Gordon v. Capital 
and Counties Bank, the House of Lords decided to the 
surprise of the banking world that in such a case the 
bank were collecting ‘‘for” themselves, and were liable 
for conversion, as the protection of section 81 of the 
Act was not available. A bill was hastily introduced last 
year to reverse this decision, but got in the track of the 
Motor-car Act and was retired out of harm’s way. Till 
such an Act is passed bankers will have to open sus- 
pense accounts or else refuse to let their customers draw 
till the cheque is paid. With such developments in the 
air a new, comprehensive book on banking was badly 
needed: Dr. Hart’s book is both new and com- 
prehensive ; it covers 1,000 large pages and sum- 
marises the decided cases up to date with care. 
But banking law is a highly specialised branch, depend- 
ing on some of the most intricate machinery of the 
business world: Dr. Hart’s book suffers by comparison 
with the much smaller but more illuminating work of 
Sir John Paget published this year: the latter author, 
as standing counsel to the Institute of Bankers and 
Gilbart lecturer in banking, has had a wide training, of 
which his legal ability and luminous analysis and style 
enable him to profit to the full. On the important and 
dificult point, for instance, of the extent to which a 
customer is bound by entries in his passbook, we look 
in vain in Dr. Hart’s pages for any such masterly 
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handling of legal principle and decided authority, 
English and foreign, as Sir John Paget gives. Dr. 
Hart’s work shows up at once in such company for 


what it is—very painstaking bookmaking. The most | 


recent cases are all there, adequately noted and collated: 
the book should achieve a reasonable success. 


NOVELS. 


**The Green Eye of Goona.”’ 
London: Nash. 1904. 6s. 


The business of Scotland Yard must have an extra- 
ordinary fascination for a large section of the public, or 
Sir Conan Doyle would not be the great man he is, and 
his imitators would not be so numerous. That the 
author of ‘* Tales of Mean Streets ” should condescend 
to follow Sir Conan Doyle—longo intervallo, it must be 
said—is tous incomprehensible. Mr. Arthur Morrison’s 
realism when he describes the life of the slums is un- 
avoidably repulsive, but it is art: one feels that it is 
‘*pris sur le vif”. The theft of the Rajah’s green 
diamond, its concealment in a magnum of Tokay, and 
the pointless butchery of half a dozen persons in its 
pursuit, are tedious and improbable, and very far from 
art. An American millionaire—what novel is now 
without this monotonous figure ?—who had paid £ 200 
for a dozen Tokay as a speculation would hardly seek 
his profit at a Southampton auction-room. Six people 
are murdered in six hundred pages—viz. the Indian 
who stole, or tried to steal (we never quite made out 
which), ‘‘ the green eye”, was clumped on the head by 
the Rajah’s prime minister: the old collector who acci- 
dentally bought the magnum with the diamond had his 
throat cut by a thief; his housekeeper’s head was 
smashed by the same person ; the thief had his own 
throat cut by the Rajah’s prime minister; Hahn, the 
contriver of the theft and would-be receiver of the 


By Arthur Morrison. 


minister, who poisoned himself immediately afterwards. 
Readers who like wading through slaughter may find 
the ‘*Green Eye of Goona”’ exciting. 
sickened us, and we shall be glad when Mr. Arthur 


It bored and | 


of the descriptions of the old house, the old dog, and 

the old furniture are charming, and it is a book ** tout 

a fait pour la jeune fille”. 

Romance.” By E. Gerard 
London: Methuen. 1904. 


‘“*The Heron’s Tower: a 
(Emily de Laszowska). 
This is a fairly well constructed story of Germany in 
the eighteenth century which nearly rises above the 
level at times. A noble house threatens to end in a 
girl, whom her parents cannot forgive for surviving her 
twin brother, and round the life of this unloved child 
complications of the kind dear to novelists arise. The 
fascinating worthless lover is in time confronted by 
the worthy dull husband, and the girl discovers that 
her own life has been sacrificed to the supposed interests 
of her house. The author seems to know her ground, 
and weicome touches of imagination relieve the slightly 
commonplace pattern of the plot. There is humour in 
the portrait of an eighteenth-century German baron 
who hunts wild-boars from a sense of duty when he 
longs to devote himself to music. 


The Tyrants of North Hyben.” 
London: Lane. 1904. 6s. 


This unpretentious, and, in some ways, amateurish 
chronicle of the doings of an out-of-the-way village 
owes its undeniable charm to the effect of its “ local 
colour”. Especially in the opening chapters is the rural 
atmosphere suggested with unusual freshness and sim- 
plicity ; it is as if something of the fragrance of new- 
mown hay, of the scent of roses, of the soothing mur- 
mur of bees were expressed in the narrative. The 


By Frank Dilnot. 


| author has apparently no gift for story-telling, his plot 
| is quite childishly improbable, and badly worked out, 


but there are well-described incidents, and the scene of 
the flooding of the wheat field is really admirably 


| dramatic. 
jewel, was stabbed in the heart by the Indian prime | 


Morrison abandons a style that is quite unworthy of | 


his talent, and returns to a field where he has few 
superiors. 

**An Impossible Husband.” By Florence Warden. 
London: Long. 1904. 6s. 


Why Thorold Brumleigh, the hero of this book, 
should be called an ‘‘ Impossible Husband” is an 
impossible riddle to guess, as he is described as a per- 
fect specimen of the English gentleman. About thirty, 
tall, sunburnt, with distinction of bearing, ‘* which 
came to him as part of his inheritance of an ancient 
name”, he acts towards his impossible American wife 
with all the forbearance and good-breeding expected of 
the type. His extraordinary forbearance, indeed, forms 
the sole theme of the story, as there is neither plot nor 
incident. He proposes to, and marries, a wealthy, 
young and pretty American, at the suggestion of a 
cousin, without being in love with her, though con- 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


An English Garner: (i) “Shorter Elizabethan Poems”, and 
(ii) “Some Longer Elizabethan Poems”. With Introduc- 
tion by A. H. Bullen. London: Constable. 1903. 4s. net 
each. 

These two volumes of “An English Gamer” are for the 
most part composed of reprints from Professor Arber’s original 
issue of the book. To the former is added, however, two of 
William Byrd’s books of songs ; and to the latter a representa- 


_ tive selection from the works of Richard Barnfield. Typo- 
' graphicalW speaking, we do not imagine that any uglier series 
_ of books exists ; and Professor Arber’s original methods of 


siderably amused and attracted by her Yankee sprightli- | 


ness. She marries him because of his ancient name, 
his old family place, and his ‘* niceness”’, and also, 
as she naively tells him, to change ‘‘ Miss Minns” 
into Mrs. Brumleigh of Brumleigh. Naturally, they 
fall in love with each other, but the dignified pride 


of the English gentleman and the hurt vanity of | 


the American beauty make it necessary that neither 
should avow the fact, till he is shot and seriously 
wounded by a long-haired fiddler, with designs on the 
pretty wife’s money. It is not conceivable that any 
young wife, American or English, who was absolutely 
respectable, should behave in the way Dorcas did, or 
consider herself entitled to leave her husband’s house 
and go to Paris in company with the fifth-rate admirer 
who finally steals her jewels. It is this extraordinary 
behaviour, which, by the way, she repeats more than 
once, and the husband’s no less extraordinary forbear- 
ance, which make the tale. The young American sister 
is amusingly drawn, and Dorcas herself is a quite 
lovable little person. The book is worth reading as an 
afternoon's amusement, and is brightly written. Some 


punctuation set on edge the teeth of any lover of these “ daintie 
suckets”. Nor is the publisher's note, that Professor Arber’s 
name “ is sufficient guarantee for the accurate collation of the 
texts with the rare originals”, in every case justified ; and the 
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books are not freed from misprints even by the careful labours | 


of Mr. Thomas Seccombe, under whose general supervision 
the admirable rearrangement of the “ Garner ” is being carried 
out. Surely it would have been worth while to reprint the 
whole in a prettier form, revise the punctuation, and delete 
ninety per cent. of the marks of exclamation. The books, how- 
ever, are cheap, considering their undeniable merits ; for the 
chief quality of the “Garner” is its catholicity of taste and its 
wideness of range. Campion, of course, has been edited by 
himself; but, in the former volume, we have Dowland’s and 
Byrd’s song-books, which are not easily accessible else- 
where; and in the “Longer” poems we find a_ great 
deal that is only to be sought in the original or in Grosart’s 
scarce editions. The value of any collection of Elizabethan 
lyrics is naturally enhanced by an introduction by Mr. Bullen. 
His modest remark that Campion’s poetry has come promi- 
rently into notice of recent years, passes in silence over the 
fact that Campion’s resurrection is entirely due to Mr. Bullen 
himself. And what a resurrection ! Was there ever a poet with 
a greater command of metre? Numerically speaking, we 
believe Mr. Swinburne has experimented in the largest num- 
ber of metres; then Campion, and Browning third. But 
Campion alone can be regularly irregular and always musical. 
He “breaks time, as dancers, from their own music when 
they stray” 
An English Garner: “Elizabethan 
Introduction by Sidney Lee. 
2 vols. 4s. net each. 

The new edition of the “Garner” collects under the above 
title the several sonnet-cycles originally printed by Professor 
Arber, and gives in addition sonnets of Watson, Lodge and 
Spenser. The sonnets of these three, as well as those of Sir 
Philip Sidney, Constable, Daniel, and Drayton, are, when not 
of intrinsic literary value, of interest to the student of literary 
history, if only as a foil to Shakespeare’s gems. But even the 
editor of the present volumes can find nothing better to say of 
such collections as “ Diella”, “ Laura”, “Zepheria ”, and the 
like, than that they “are notable for little else than the uncouth- 
ness of their verbiage and the poverty of their thought”. We 
agree with Mr. Lee. Perhaps, however, it is not rash to 
assert that in future times these volumes will become a stan- 
dard work for those who prefer selections, on account of the 
introduction with which they are prefaced. 


*“ Aylwin.” By Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1904. 7s. 
We have long since learnt to look for a new edition of 
“ Aylwin” every year; and we are well content that it is 
required. Public taste has for once made a lucky shot, and we 
are only too pleased to be able to put an item to the credit of 
an account in taste, where the balance is so heavily on the 
wrong side. How * Aylwin” ever came to be a popular success 
is hard indeed to understand. We cannot wonder at the 
doubts of a popular reception confessed to by Mr. Watts- 
Dunton in his dedication of the latest edition to Mr. Ernest 
Rhys. How did a book, notable for its poetry and subtlety of 
thought, come to appeal to an English public? That it should 
have a vogue in Wales was natural; Welsh patriotism would 
assure a certain success, though by itself it could not indeed 
have made the book the household word it has now become 
throughout all Wales. And undoubtedly its Welsh reception 
has been the more intelligent ; it has been welcomed there for the 
qualities that most deserved a welcome ; while in England we 
fear that in many quarters it has rather been welcomed in spite 
of them. The average English man and woman do not like 
mystery and distrust poetry. They have little sympathy‘with 
the “renascence of wonder ”, which some new passages unfold 
to us in the Arvon edition, passages originally omitted for fear 
of excessive length and now restored from the MS. We are 
glad to have them, for they illustrate further the intellectual 
motive of the book. We are of those who do not care to take 
“ Aylwin” merely as a novel. We are pleased that this edition 


Sonnets.” With an 
London: Constable. 1904. 


Arvon Edition. 


is dedicated to Mr. Ernest Rhys, a real poet, a real critic,and | 


a true-hearted Welshman. 


: a Drama of Modern 
A. Sheehan. London: 


“*Lost Angel of a Ruined Paradise’ 
Life.” By the Very Rev. P. 
Longmans. 1904. 35. 6d. net. 

The desire to benefit a children’s hospital has led Canon 

Sheehan into an experiment of doubtful value. His strength 
lies in the presentation of certain phases of Irish rural life, 
and a play which takes its characters to London and Paris 
gives no scope for his skill. 
performance by the pupils of a convent school in Dublin, and 
in a series of somewhat disjointed scenes the writer follows the 
fortune of three pupils who take the diverse paths of the 
religious life, marriage, and hospital nursing relieved by 
amateur tableaux.. The climax is forced. Readers of Canon 
Sheehan’s novels will be prepared to find him somewhat at a 
loss in a love story. The dialogue flows easily for the most 
part, but the play is evidently not meant for the boards. The 
incidental verse, impressive in places, would have been the 
better for a little more elaboration: the rhyme of “ world” 
with “engirdled ”, for instance, is odd. 


The curtain rises on a theatrical , 
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Bell. 25s. net. 
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Black. 20s. net. 
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Bell. ros. 6d. net. 
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Blackett. 6s. 
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GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Sonpeee and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


RAPHAEL TUCK’S 
ART XMAS CARDS. 


Cluster of 50 Folding Designs. 
Post free, 20 Stamps ; 
1o, as sample, Four Stamps. 


KING'S PREMISES, SAVOY CORNER, STRAND, LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


1 October, 1904 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


H Cist ) | Forthcoming Books | William Shakespeare : His Family and Friends (By the late Charles 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 
3-12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NEWNES’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS. 


Printed in large, clear type on extremely thin, but thoroughly opaque paper, 
with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page toeach volume, printed on Japanese 
Vellum, from Drawings by Edmund J. Sullivan and A. Garth Jones. Lambskin, 
gs. 6d. net ; cloth, 3s. net. 

Captain Cook’s Voyages. Mareo Polo’s Travels. 

Rossetti’s Early Italian Poets. 

Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. 

The Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Homer’s Iliads. Translated by GEORGE CHAPMAN. 

Homer’s Odysseys and Shorter Poems. Translated 
by GEORGE CHAPMAN. 

Swift's Journal to Stella. 

“The ‘ Thin Paper Classics’ is keeping well ahead of everything else we know 
in its own particular line. ‘The selection of works for it has never yet descended 
in standard from tye highest ; and yet it is as various and comprehensive as any 
reasonable miad could Mall Gazette. 


NEWNES’ POCKET CLASSICS. 


Super royal 2g4mo. With ee Frontispiece. Lambskin, 2s. 64. net ; 
cloth, 2s. net. 
Songs from the Dramatists of the 16th, 17th and 18th 
Centuries. Poems of Michael Drayton. 


DRAWINGS BY GREAT MASTERS. 


The Drawings in this new series will be reproduced on a large scale on a page 
atjins. by 84ins. The Volumes will each contain forty-eight Reproductions, 
many of them printed in tints, and of these four or five will be mounted on a 
coloured paper in harmony with the tint in which the Illustration is printed. The 


Volumes will be bound in delicately tinted paper boards with vellum backs, with a | 


beautiful design by H. GRANVILLE FELL, printed in three colours. 


net each. 
Burne Jones. By T. Martin Woop. 
Holbein. By A. Lys Batpry. 
Albrecht Durer. Ly Dr. Hans SINGER. 


NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 


A series of volumes illustrated by fine reproductions of the work of the Great 
Masters. Each volume contains from forty-eight to sixty-four full pages in Mono- 
chrome, in addition to a Frontispiece in Photogravure. The size of the page is 
6j ins. by of ins. The volumes are quarter bound vellum, with artistic paper sides, 
and published at 3s. 6d. net. ; 

Van Dyek. By Hvucu Srokes. 

G. F. Watts. By Dr. RK. Panvini. 
Tintoretto. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL, 
Burne Jones. By MALcoLM BELL. 
Titian. By Matcoim BELL. 


NEWNES'’ THE APPLIED 


(Quarto, 7s. 6d. 


This new series should be of a really pr-ctical value to Collectors and Students. 
Care has been taken to avoid all unnecessary and unimportant details which might 
in any way perplex the general reader. The volumes will be illustrated profusely, 
and great care will be taken that these should be of the highest quality. The 
volumes will be bound in Art Canvas, with a handsome design by H. WU. Fell. 
Medium 8vo (5{ ins. by 9 ins.). 7s. 64. net. 
Duteh Pottery and Porcelain. 
Old English Furniture. 


OUR EMPIRE. 

This new Series, which will te inaugurated by the publication of ‘“ INpIAN 
Lire,” by Herbert Compton, is intended to supplement the highly successful 
eries entitled ‘* Our Neighbours,” dealing in a similar manner with the British 
Colonies and dependencies. It is the sincere belief of the publishers that, in 
placing before the public these volumes, portraying the whole dramatic story of how 
our kindred across the seas really live; what they think, say, and do fron day to 
day ; what their homesare like : what are their pursuits ; how they govern shomacives 
in town and village ; what differentiations in religious thought and social custom 
they have evolved, they will be rendering to the cause of the larger Imperialism a 
timely practical service ot high value. In short, as with the ‘Uur Neighbours ” 
Series the public motive was international amity, so with the ‘‘ Empire” series the 
public motive is imperial unity. 

This series of volumes will be under the competent editorship of William Harbutt 
Dawson. Special attention will be paid to the illustrations, which will be numerous 
and carefully chosen, and descriptive of every phase and factor of Colonial life. 
Crown 3s 6d. neteach. Cloth. 


Indian Life. By Compton. 
LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 


A series of popular Illustrated Manuals on Scientific Subjects, written by 
Specialists. Pott Svo. cloth, rs. each. 


The Story of British Trade and Industry. | \es BurNiey. 


NEWNES’ SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT 
NOVELS (Illustrated). 


This series is composed of reprints of some of the most famous novels of the day, 


illustrated by well-known artists, in attractive covers. 


The Wyvern Mystery. J. SHeripan Le Fanv. 
One Lire, One Love. Miss Brappon. 
Phantom Fortune. Miss Brappon. 

A Fallen Idol. F. Anstey. 


FICTION. 
Dialstone Lane. W. W. Jacoss. Illustrated by Wii Owen. 6s. 
The Phenix and the Carpet. E. Nessir. [Illustrated by 


H.R. Mitrar. 6s. 
The Farm of the Dagger. Even Puitporrs. 3s. 6d. 
Jim Mortimer, Surgeon. S. Wakken Bett. 4s. 6d. 


VALUABLE BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 
The Survey Gazetteer of the British Isles. Cloth, 215. 


half morocco, 17s. 4d. 


net net. 
The Handy Atlas of the British Empire. Cloth, 1s. net ; 


limp leather, 2s. nex. 
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By W. PircaiRN KNOWLEs. 
By FREDERICK FENN. 


The Bock of the Iris (R. Irwin Lynch). 


Isaac Elton. 
net. 
Duelling Stories of the Sixteenth Century (from the French of 

Brantome by George H. Powell). Bullen. 7s. 6d. net. 


Edited by A. Hamilton Thompson). Murray, 


NATURAL HiIsrory 

Lane. 2s. 6c. net. 

The Watchers of the Trails: a Book of Animal Life (Charles G. D, 
Roberts). Duckworth. 6s. net. 

Notes on the Natural History of the Bel] Rock (J. M. Campbell). 
Edinburgh: Douglas. 35. 6d. net. 

REPRINTS 

The Works of Heinrich Heine (Vols. IX. and X.). Heinemann. 

The Princess and other Poems (Tennyson). Dent. 5s. net. 

Idylls of the King (Tennyson). Macmillan. 1s. 6c. net. 

The Bertrams (Anthony Trollope). Lane. Is. 6d. net. 

Country Stories (Mary Russell Mitford). Seeley. 2s. net. 


ScHOOL Books 


Ludus Latinus: a Book of Latin Exercises (A. 2. Ramsay). Eton: 
Spottiswoode. 35. 6:/. net. 
A Primer of Biology and Nature Study (Randal Mundy). Ralph 


Holland. 2s. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
By the Fireside (Charles Wagner). Hodder and Stoughton. 
Beauty of Tone in Speech and Song (Arthur Lovell). 
Marshall. 2s, net. 
The Temple of Art: a Plea for the Higher Realisation of the Artistic 
Vocation (Ernest Newlandsmith). Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 


3s 
Simpkin, 


THEOLOGY 


The Psalms in Human Life (Rowland E. Prothero), 5s. net ; Early 
Eastern Christianity (F. Crawford Burkitt), 6s. net. Murray. 
God and His Witnesses (Rev. M. H. James), 2s. 6a. ; The Eagle and 
the Cross (E. H. Palmer), 5s. net. Skeffingtons. 

Narratives of the Beginnings of Hebrew History from the Creation to 
the Establishment of the Hebrew Kingdom (Charles Foster Kent). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. net. 


The Patristic Gospels (Roslyn D’Onston). Grant Richards. 4s. net. 
The Dayspring from on High (E. F. Fleet. 2 vols.). Drane. 12s. 
TRAVEL 
My Chinese Note Book (Lady Susan Townley). Methuen. 10s. 62 
net. 

On the Outskirts of Empire in Asia (The Earl of Ronaldshay). 
Blackwood. 21s. net. 

Travel Pictures (‘* Israfel”). Simpkin, Marshall. 55. net. 

An Impressionist in England (F. Horace Rose). Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 


A Handbook to Agra and the Taj (E. B. Havell). 
55. net. 
Knutsford (G. A. Payne). 


Longmans. 
Dent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ainu Group, The, at the S. Louis Exposition (Frederick Starr). 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. ; London: Kegan Paul. 
35. 6d. net, 

Fiscal Problem, The Dynamics of the (V. St. Clair MacKenzie). 
Effingham Wilson. 45. net. 

Henslowe’s Diary (Edited by Walter W. Greg. 
Bullen. 10s. 6d. net. 

Journalism and Literature and Ocher Essays (H.W. Boynton). Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25 net. 

La Macédoine et les Puissances: L’enquéte du Petit /artsien (Par 
Gaston-Routier). Paris: Dujarric. 3/r.50. 

Letters from a Silent Study (John Oliver Hobbes). Sidney Appleton. 
35. 6d. net. 

Mexican Authors, Modern, Readings from (Frederick Starr). 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. ; London: Kegan. Paul. 
55. 6d. net. 

Osgood Hall Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar ( James Cleland 
Hamilton). Sweet and Maxwell. tos. 6d. net. 

Oxford English Dictionary, The. Vol. VI. : M—Mandragon (Henry 
Bradley). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 55. 

Physical Culture, A B C of (Arthur M. Ransome). Drane. Is. 

Small Destructors for Institutional and Trade Waste (W. Francis 
Goodrich). Constable. 45. net. 

Stray Notes of a Wayfarer (Arthur C, Courtland). Skeffingtons. 35. 67. 

University College London Calendar, Session 1904-5. Taylor and 
Francis. 


Part I.: Text). 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER :—Nineteenth Century, 
2s. 6¢.; National Review, 2s. 6¢.; The Fortnightly Review, 
2s. 6d. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d.; The Monthly Review, 
2s. 6d.; The Independent Review, 2s. 6d. ; Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3/7. ; La Revue Kevue des Revues”), 1fr.30 3 
The Empire Review, 1s. ; The Sunday Magazine, 6@. ; Longman’s 
Magazine, 6d. ; The Art Journal, 1s. 6d. ; The Humane Review, 
Is. ; S. Nicholas, 1s. ; The East and the West, 1s. ; C. B, Fry’s 
Magazine, 6d. ; The Schocl World, 6d. ; The Treasury, 6a. ; The 
Smart Set, 1s. ; The Munsey, 6d. ; Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; Good 
Words, 6d. ; Harper’s Monthly, 1s. ; The Century Illustrated, 
Is. 4a. ; Macmillan’s Magazine, 15. ; Temple Bar, 1s. 

FoR SEPTEMBER: East and West (Bombay), 17.; The North 
American Review, 2s. 6¢. ; The Economic Journal, 5s. ; The 
Open Court, 
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The Saturday Review. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
A HISTORY of SOUTH AMERICA, 


1854-1904. By ‘CHartes Epmonp Akers. With Maps, 
Portraits, and other Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE CHRONICLES OF AN OLD 
CAMPAIGNER. \M. ve La COLONIE, 1692-1717. 
Translated from the French by C. Horsey. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, HIS 
FAMILY AND FRIENDS. by the late Cnuaktes I. 
ELTon. Edited by A. HAMILTON THomrson. Witha Memoir 
of the Author by ANDREW LANG. Demy 8vo. I§s. net. 


| 
| 
| 


“Will probably rank along with the ‘ Diary of Master William Silence ’ as one of | 


the most — contributions made in recent years to the biography of Shake- 
speare.... The editing is thoroug well dones.”— 


AN INDIAN GARDEN. 


HENRY Coorer Eccar. With 1g _IIlustrations. 
demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


By Mrs. 


Square 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 


No. 49. OCTOBER, 1904. 2s. 6d. net. 
EPISTLE TO COLONEL FRANCIS EDWARD YOUNCHUSBAND—//Z2.\ 1 
NEWBOLT. 
THE FREE KIRK AND THE “WEE” KIRK—). Cl 
THE BEAR’S PAW AND THE DRACON’S CLAW—¥/. //. 
THE MARKINGS ON MARS—J/ajor MOLESWORTH, RE 
THE POSTMASTER-CENERAL AS OU AIL, 
ON OF THE COSPELS—i!. ST. MARK (continued)— 
Tonsig BAR 
1 SEARCH OF A PROFESSION—Z late Rev. ELL 
ELWI. 
THE comine RADICAL PARTY IN AMERICA—JA. MA LOW. 
THE SOLDIERS OF THE SIRKAR—Z teut.-Cel. H.C. LLY, 
THE AUTOBIOCRAPHY OF ZUBAIR PASHA— D.S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
ARE DESTROYING ENCLAND—/. S. TAZ // (Member 
he Natal Parliament). 
A MicHBORN ADVENTURESS—/ANET ROSS. 
ON THE LINE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


SMITH, ELDER AND CO.’S LIST. 


ie 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 


“THE FOUR FEATHERS.” 


ON OCTOBER 4th.—-Crown Svo. 6s, 


THE TRUANTS. 
By A. E. W. MASON, 


Author of * Miranda of the Balcony,” “ The 

Four Feathers,” 
_ *.*® A tale of modern English life, containing a strong love interest and develop- 
ing a social situation which has hitherto been unbroken ground. There is a 
current of adventure running through it, and the experiences of the hero as a 
smacksman on the North-East trawler fleet and as a soldier in the Algerian 
Foreign Legion are told with all the Author's wonted verve. The heroine, 
Pamela Mardale, is perhaps the most compelling figure in all the gallery of 
Mr. Mason's female portraits. 


NEW WORK BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.” 
ON OCTOBER 4th.—With 16 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“SHIRONDELLE.” By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., 
Author of ‘Deeds that Won the Empire,” ‘* How England 
Saved Europe,” &c. 
*.* A sea tale of the days of Nelson. It isa picture of the personal and adven- 
turous life of the period, with a strong love element in it. 


ON OCTOBER 8&th.—With 11 Full-page Illustrations and 11 Illustrations in the 
Text. Large post Svo. 6s. net. 


THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN 
AMERICAN FAMILY. 


With an Introduction by Miss LUCY W. BAXTER, and 
Original Drawings by W. M. THACKERAY. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MESSRS. BELL’S 


NEW LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


THE HISTORY OF PORTRAIT 


MINIATURES. By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 2 vols. 
imperial 4to. with upwards of 7oo Illustrations, Hand- made Paper Edition, 
limited to 510 Copies, £1o ros, net. 

Also a Special Edition of 50 Copies, with 34 Hand-painted Plates, £52 ros. net. 

“Dr. Williamson bas made himself an expert of the first class, and his monu- 
mental work, which contains practically everything that is known upon the subject 
—much of which, indeed, he is the first to know—must share with Dr. Propert’ 3 
‘ History of Min‘ature Art’ the distinction of being indispensable to the student 
and the collector.”— Standard. 

“Dr. Williamson’s magnificent work gives a most comprehensive history of 
pertrait miniatures, and it represents enthusiasm, care, and intelligence, which 
cannot be too highly praised. We congratulate Dr. Williamson on an extremely 
valuable contribution to art history, and the publishers deserve high praise for the 
sumptuous get-up of the volumes." —Morning Post. 


GEORGE MORLAND: his Life and 


Works. By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With 48 Collotype 
Plates and a Frontispiece in Colours. Small Colombier 8vo. 25s. net. 
Also a Large Paper Edition of r00 Copies, printed on Hand-made Paper, with the 
Plates on Japanese Vellum. Crown folio, £3 3s. net. 
This is the only volume now in print dealing with the life and work of Morland 
and adequately illustrating his pictures. It contains a full memoir of the artist 
with chapters on his position as an artist and on the engravings after his works. 
Complete Appendices are added, giving lists of the pictures and engravings, which 
will be of great valve to the collector. The illustrations are all reproduced from 
photographs specially taken for the purpose. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: a Study of His 
Life and Art Work. By IRENE LANGRIDGE. With 48 IIlustrations- 
Small 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


This handbook on the art of Blake is the result of long and close study of the 
writings and works of the poet painter. In it an attempt is made to elucidate the 
hidden meanings of his works, and to appreciate his mysterious imagination. Its 
illustrations are all reproduced from photographs specially taken for the book. 


‘BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME, Post Svo. with 2 Photogravure Plates and 96 other Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By 


H. C. MARILLIER. 
*,* This is a Revised and Abridged Edition of the anthor’s larger volume on 
Rossetti. It contains a magnificent series of illustrations, including a large number 
which are not to be found elsewhere. 


A CHEAPER EDITION OF WHEATLEY’S PEPYS. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, 
M.A., F.R.S. Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in the Pepysiam 
Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, 
M.A. With Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. Edited, with Additions, by HENRY 
B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. In 8 vols. Post 8vo. 5s. net each. 


*,* This reprint contains the whole of the text of the Diary, ar nd the Notes and 
Index, as given in the ten-volume edition, the volume entitled ** Pepysiana " only 
being omitted. (lols. L. and 11. ready October 3. 


BOHN’S LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME-—Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GRAY’S LETTERS. Edited by Duncan 


C. TOVEY, M.A. Vol. II. [Ready October 5. 


“ This edition will iong hold the field with students of Gray and the eighteenth 
century as the most seeeete the best informed, and the completest of all editions 
of the letters.” —S feake 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF GREAT 
WRITERS. 


A New Series, dealing with the Life and Work of the Great Writers of all 
Countries. 


Uniform with “ Miniature Series of Painters,” &c. 
Pott vo. illustrated, cloth, 1s. net ; or in limp leather, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


COLERIDGE. By Dr. Garnett, C.B. 
CHAUCER. By Rev. W. Tuckwe-t. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal 
Street, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 1 October, 1904 


When Did It Happen ? 


As the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA is essential to the student who wants 
essays and lengthy dissertations on every subject, so Haydn’s is essential to the man 
who knows his subject thoroughly but may be in doubt as to a fact or a date, 
Dates are the most elusive of the things a man wants to know. He may remember 
the year of Agincourt and forget that of Waterloo: yet it may be important to the 
point he wishes to make to know both. He turns to Haydn. He may recollect that 
the Indian Mutiny occurred in 1857, but is he sure when the mutiny on board the 
Bounty took place? He may be dealing with great fires—he can recall several such 
as the fire of London in 1666, but innumerable outbreaks of the first magnitude he 
cannot be sure about, WHaydn’s will remind him. 


Haydn’s in a word presents KNOWLEDGE in a Nutsue i. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY DATES. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD EDITION, brought up to the beginning of 1904, is 


A COMPLETE RECORD of all TIMES AND NATIONS 


COMPRISING 
Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Medieval, and Modern—Nations and their Governments, Laws, 
institutions, Manners, and Customs—The Origin, Development, and Progress of Arts, Sciences, 
Laws, and Learning—The Civil, Military, Religious, Moral, and Philanthropic Institutions of various 
Nations in the different Epochs. 


WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HISTORY AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Indispensable to Editors, Authors, Journalists, 
Schoolmasters, Librarians, Ministers, Lawyers, 
M.P.’s, Business Men, and Public Men generally. 


HAYDN’S HAS NO RIVAL. 


The Times says: ‘**Haypn’s Dictionary oF Dates’ is the most Universal Book of 
Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 


‘Now Offered for the first time on the Instalment System. 


The Prices are: Medium 8vo. cloth, 21s. ; Half Calf, 25s.; Full or Tree Calf, 31s. 6d. 
The Work will be sent to you at once For Ss. Aownm. together with the accompanying 
COUPON : 


To the SATURDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please send me One Copy of ‘*HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES,” cloth, for which I enclose §s., and agree 
to pay Five Monthly Instalments of 3s. 6d. each.* I undertake not to part with the work till the payments are complete. 


* If the purchaser wishes to have either of the better bindings, the first payment must be 6s. 6d. or 75. 6d., and the instalments 
increased to either 4s. or 55. 
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CONTENTS OF THE 


MACMILLAN & G0.’S NEW BOOKS NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


RUDYARD | 


New Book. 


TRAFFIGS AND DISCOVERIES. 


Crows 8vo. gilt t top, 6s. 


Important New Work on MANCHURIA. 


MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE 
By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 
With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. Ios. net. 


THE NAPOLEONIC EMPIRE IN 


SOUTHERN ITALY AND THE RISE OF THE SECRET 
SOCIETIES. Ry R. M. Jounston, Author of ‘‘ Napoleon: a Short Bio- 
graphy.” With Maps. In 2 vols. Evo. 20s. net. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND, 


AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. By the Right Hon. 
— AVEBURY, Pres. Soc. Ant., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. Crown 
8vo. 6. 


THE ART OF PUTTING. By ter 


T. TRAVIS, Amateur Ckampion of America, Amateur Champion of the 
World, 1904, and JACK WHITE, Open Champion of the World, 1904. 
Edited and Illustrated by G. W. Betpam. With Action Photographs taken 
expressly for this work. Crown 8vo. sewed. rs, net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM, 
and other Papers. By W. STANLEY JEVONS, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
vo. ics. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


SEEKING LIFE, and other Sermons. 
By the Right Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., ‘thot London. 


NOW READY, 6d. net, the OCTOBER 
Number of THE BOOK MONTHLY, a 
beautifully illustrated Record, Guide, 


and Magazine for everybody interested — 


in books. 


Who’s Who of bookland, and it has. 


already won a recognised position. It 
has a specially interesting article, in 
which Mr. Justin McCarthy gives his 
memories of literary celebrities like 
Carlyle and Browning. Order from 
your bookseller or newsagent, or from 
the publishers, Simpkin, Marshall, Hamil- 
ton, Kent & Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London. 


It is a What’s What and. 


| 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription tothe SATURDAY REVIEW are:— | 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
fd 
One Year ... 110 4 
Half Year ... o14 1 om s 
Quarter Year o 7 3 


Cheques and Money Orders should be cressed and made tayable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 


FOR OCTOBER. 


HOW RUSSIA BROUGHT ON WAR—A COMPLETE HISTORY 
(Concluded). By Baron Suyemarsvu. 
ROME OR THE REFORMATION. By the Lady Wimporne. 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST CONGRESS. By J. Keir 


1.P. 
MR. HARRISON'S HISTORICAL ROMANCE. By the Right Hon. Joun 


Mor ey, M.P. 

OUR NAVAL STRENGTH AND THE NAVY ESTIMATES. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Brassev. 

THE GERMAN ARMY SYSTEM AND HOW IT WORKS. By J. L. 


BasSHFORD. 
ARE REMARKABLE PEOPLE REMARKABLE - LOOKING ? — AN 
RURAL DEPOPULATION—A 
PERSONAL E XPERIENCE. By Witrrip Biunt. 
THE LAND OF JARGON. By HEeLena FRAN 
A REMINISCENCE OF COVENTRY PATMORE. By Dr. Paut CuHapMAn. 
THE NEXT LIBERAL MINISTRY. By Henry W. Lucy. 
LAS? MONTH. By Sir Wemyss 


Loxpnon: SPOTTISWOODE & Co. Lrp., Printers, New-street Square, E.C. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—OCTOBER, 1904. 


ROME. By Maurice MAETERLINCK. 
FORECASTS AND FIRST-FRUITS. By J. SrENDER. 
WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM. By the Rev. W. A. Spooner, Warden of New 
College, Oxford. 
THE NEW TREATIES OF ARBITRATION AND DIPLOMACY. By Sir 
Tuomas Barctay. 
THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE OF IRELAND. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
GRAZIA DELEDDA AND “CENERE.” By May Bateman. 
a OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC. By Baron PiERRE DE 
OUBERTIN. 
THE ORIGINS OF THE ALPHABET. By Anprew Lana. 
MANCEUVRES AND THE MAN. By Sir Georce ARTHUR. 
THE WAR AND INTERNATIONAL OPINION. By Atrrep STEAD. 
THE PAPACY SINCE THE EVENTS OF 1870. Py M. A. R. TuKER. 
THREE SKETCHES BY STIJN STREU By A. DE MATTOS. 
SOCIETY AND THE TRAMP. By W. H. Dawson. 
TIME’S ABSTRACT AND BRIEF CHRONICLES. I. —By G. K. 
CHESTERTON. 
THE BELTED GIANT OF THE SOLAR SY oe By E. V. Hewarp. 
LIFE AND THE FRENCH Joun F. MacpoNnacpb. 
A MODERN UTOPIA. Chapter I.—B 
A NOTE ON ‘AND ST. PIUS V. By 
ILLY. 


LONDON : 


TO-DAY 2 


THE MAGAZINE-JOURNAL 
(Price 2d. Weekly), 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LiMiTED. 


Contains in its issue, dated September 28th : 


POWER OF THE POLICE.”’ 
No. V.—Some Hints Towards Reform. 
By ALAN J. Scott. 


NEW NATIONALISM.” 


By Ropert LyNb. 


“THE SEAT OF MOODS.” 
By W. H. 


“TYPES.” 
No. I.—The Tramp. 
Full-page Sketch. By PauL HENRY. 


ESPERANTO.” 


By IsRAEL ZANGWILL. 


‘“‘PEOPLE, PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT.” 


By Ceci, CLARIDGE. 


“THE COLONEL ON STREET IMPROVEMENTS.” 
By W. L. ALDEN. 


“THE DEVELOPMENT OF NAPOLEON.” 


By LADBROKE BLACK. 


A COMPLETE SHORT STORY 


By JAMES HENRY. 


CLUB CHATTER. 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
MOTORS and MOTORING. 
CARDS. 


“THE 


BOOKS. 

CITY CHATTER. 
MASCULINE MODES. 
CHESS, 
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ST. MARTIN’S, BEXHILL. 
MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A. 


Trinity Hal!, Cambridge, 
Prepares a few Boys for the Public Schools. The place and the 
system are particularly adapted to the needs of delicate boys. 
Prospectus and references on application. 


rar > 

HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
**LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


Price 2d. weekly. 


A Rapid Review of the Press Opinions of the Week. 


Special 


POLITICAL WOBBLERS: 
XI. The Hon. Ivor Guest, M.P. 


REAL HELP FOR THE HOSPITALS. 
Our £5,000 Prize Scheme. 
OUR GIRLS: 
IX. Some Nice Girls. 


Offices: 6 BELL'S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


Subscriptions from One per annum. 
Can be entered at any date for TIIREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS. 
A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue is 
now ready. Post Free on Application. 
This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of 
MANY LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT 
SEASONS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London; and at 
Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


** There is sorrow on the Sea.”’ 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
(Founded in 
5658.) Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

VERY URGENTLY NEEDED 

President: Tue Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chairman : 
Rear-Apmirac W. F. S. MANN 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 

26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, Loadoa, S.W, 


Established 1807. 


HODGSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPHS, BOOK PLATES, 
AND ENGRAVINGS. 
M ESSRS. HODGSON beg to inform Executors and 


others having Libraries or Collections of Books to dispose of, that their 
Rooms now offer exceptional opportunities for the expeditious and satisfactory Sale 
of all classes of Literary Property. The AUTUMN SEASON commences on 
October 4, and property intended for early sale should be consigned without delay. 
Catalogues of the following Sales will be forwarded to Book Buyers and Collectors 
on application :— 


On TUESDAY, October 4, and Three Following Days, Valuable and Standard 
BOOKS, including the property of a Lady, comprising Dugdale’s Monasticon 
Anglicanom, best edition, 8 vols., and other Topographical and “Antiquarian Works 
—Boydell’ s History of the River Thames, 2 vols.—The Burlington Fine-Arts Club 
Catalogue of Portrait Miniatures—The Studio from 1893 to 1900, 13 vols. —Burton’s 
Arabian Nights, with the Supplement, Original Edition, 16 vols.— Standard Works 
in History, Theolegy, Political Economy, Travel, and Sport—First Editicns of 
Keats, Tennyson, Thackeray, and Dickens—Books Illustrated by Cruikshank and 
Phiz—Stevenson's Father Damien, with MS. Corrections by the Author, and 
Presentation Copies of the Island Nights Entertainments and the Wrecker—&Kc. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


On WEDNESDAY, October 12, and Two Following Days, Valuable Miscel- 
Janeous BOOKS, comprising Dresser's History of the Birds of Europe, 8 vols.— 
The Naval and Martial Achievements of Great Britain, 2 vols.—Apperley's Life of 
a Sportsman—Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, and Combe’s Dance of Life and 
Death, coloured Plates by Rowlandson, 4 vols.—First Ecitions of the Works of 
Charles Dickens, 25 vols.—Viollet-le- Duc, Dictionnaire Raisonné de |’ Architecture, 
&c. 16 vols.—a few Rare Books in Old English Literature—Standard Historical 
Works by Hall lam, Motley, Carlyle, J. R. Green, Duruy, and others—The Border 
Edition of Scott, 48 vols.—Lever's Novels, Copyright Edition, 37 vols.—Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Tenth Edition, 36 vols.—The Century Dictionary, 8 vols. —&c. 

Catalogues may be had. 


On WEDNESDAY, October 19, the Choice Modern LIBRARY of the late 
C. A. SWINBURNE, Esq., removed from Beech-Hurst, Andover (by order of the 
—— ors), comprising a collection of Books by or relating to Turner and Ruskin— 

Champlin and Perkins's Cyclopadia of Painters, Special Edition, 4 vols. morocco 
extra—The National Gallery, edited by Sir E. J. Poynter, 3 vols., and other Fine- 
Art Books—Symonds s Renaissance i in Italy, 7 v ols., First Editic ns—Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Works, by Dyce, 11 vols.— Books on Natural History—The Writings of 
Pres: scott, Freeman, Greville, Hayward, J. J. Hissey, Mrs. Oliphant, Capt. Mahan, 
and others—Sets of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Whyte-Melville, 
ow Rh Louis Stevenson, &c., the whole in the choicest condition, many sump- 
tuously bound in calf and morocco. 

Catalogues are preparing. 


On THURSDAY, October 20, and Following Day, Rare and Valuable BOOKS, 
including a Selection from the Library of a Nobleman, comprising the Engraved 
Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence —Ledge’s Portraits, Original Edition, 4 vols. roya! 
folio—Buck's Antiquities of England “and Wales, 3 vols.—A Collection of Early 
Printed and Rare Black-Letter Books—Marston’s Wonder of Women, ent irely 
uncut, 1606—Chapman’s Georgicks of Hesiod, 1618, and other Elizabethan Litera- 
ture—An Album containing Pen-and-Ink Sketches by W. M. Thackeray (the pro- 
perty of a relative of the novelist)—The Dictionary of National Biography, 67 vols. 

—e. Catalogues are preparing 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


TELEPHONE, 7291 CENTRAL. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VAILUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

BOOKMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicove and AB C. 
Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


Telegraphic Address: 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
OCTOBER LIST. 
Now Ready, including ali latest purchases offered at greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
26S High Holborn, London. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
Ciassics, &c. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 


Tickets, IS., 28-5 58.; Of usval Agents, Queen's Hall Box Office, and Rosert 
Newman, Manager, 320 Regent Street. 


POLLO THEATRE. 


LoweEN FELD. 
Epwarbes’ SEASON. 
every Saturday at 2.0. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 12 tills. CHARLEs Morton, Manager. 


Sole Proprietor, HENRY 
Lessee and Manager, Tom B. Davis. Mr. Georce 
Every Evening at 2.15. VERONIQUE. Matinée 


| 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. ee 
| 
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THE 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS: poor ctergy Relief Corporation 


38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s. ; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


L Oo N DO N * E. T. COOK, M.A. 


“ A brilliant book."— The Times. 


“Tt very emphatically tops them all." —Daily Graphic. | 
| President: The Lord BISHOP of LONDON. 
60 Illustrations and Maps, ss. 60 I!lustrations and Maps, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. | 
| 


The Convalescent and Holiday Fund for 


‘* Far superior to ordinary guides."—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. the Poor Country Clergy. 
1s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. The Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. earnestly ask for Contributions to their Fund for 
- Vale 4 saan. sa Monmouth, Tintern. granting Help to Country Clergymen and to those 
recon and its Beacons. he Severn Valley. H FY - i 
Mem Wee Velen. | in Provincial Towns suffering from overwork and 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. | weakened health, to enable them to obtain a few weeks 
Malvern, Wereester, Glovcester, and Cheltenham. _rest aud change. Cases are frequent where for six, 
andrin ells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. eight, or ten years ‘sometimes — longer . Clergy 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, Machynlleth. man has xot had a single Sunday from his parish. 
Llandudno, Rhy!, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llianfairfechan. ‘ 
Bermenth, Dolgelly, _ltaetech, Portmadoe, Criccieth, Pwllheli, It is requested that all sums sent for this special 
onway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. av “6 i , oP 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. ; Pee aay be marked Holiday Fund 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 
Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. S The Society also makes large grants periodically from 
Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. | its General Fund in times of emergency, and is the only 
Falmouth, Penzanee, Land's End, Scilly Islands. _ Institution of the kind which gives immediate assistance 
“ | to the Clergy, their Widows, and Orphan Daughters in 
Letter Crem TOE all parts of the Empire. At each fortnightly Meeting 


“Dear Sir,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and | 
Iam commanded by His Majesty, in sel. to thank you fur the copy of ie new of the Committee some hundreds of pounds are distri- 
edition, so well got up, of ‘ London and Environs,’ which you have transmittedfor | buted in this way. 


His Majesty's acceptance. ay 
ours t uy, | 
“R. Darlington, Esq., F-R.G.S. eee” RNOLLYS. Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ London and West- 
” 
1s. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. An Illustrated Handbook to the | minster Bank, and made payable to the Secretary, 
leading Hotels throughout the World. | Mandeville B. Phillips. 
LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. | MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Lonpon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Lrp. Offi ; 
ces of the Corporation: 
Paris & NEW YoRK: BRENTANO’S. ‘ 
The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL = The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 
FOR AGCIDENTS. | The only large on — for the whole of 


The Largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital 


REASONS FOR HELPING. io Sauteed. 
| 13,364 in-patients last year. 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor — 


ard-working people in a district that may be The P fer or injury. combined 
called the ‘‘ workshop” as well as the ‘ Port” | with Poverty. 

| NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


of London. 
2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour | 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
very Gay Of every year. the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 


3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 
; : , _ read this would help. 
for accidents only in one year. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 


4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and Chairman. 


never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 


will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. | LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
This would cause great misery. 
: for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
5. Free to all. No Letters required. can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone : 4466, Avenue. 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 


CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 


Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. | work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Cassell & Company's New Volumes. 


Complete in 6 vols. 14s. net each. 


THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


By EMINENT WRITERS. 
Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. 
J Containing 56 Coloured Plates and about 2,500 Illustrations. 


[Now ready. 


Autobiography, 
Memories, and Experiences 
of Moncure Conway. 


2 vols. with Portraits, 30s. net the Set. 
| Ready shortly. 


FIFTY YEARS OF 
PUBLIC SERVICE. 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


With Portrait Frontispiece. 18s. net. 
[Ready shortly. 


RIDER HAGGARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


Price 6s. 


THE BRETHREN: 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


‘* Undoubtedly one of the best of Mr. Haggard’s novels,” 
DaiLty News. 


[Now ready. 


OTHER NEW NOVELS. 


GOLD ISLAND. 
By NICHOLSON WEST. 6s. 
A LIEUTENANT OF THE KING. 
By MORICE GERARD. 6s. 
IN THE STRAITS OF TIME. 
By CHRISTOPHER HARE. 6s. 


THE LOVERS OF LORRAINE. 
By S. WALKLEY. 6s. 
ALIENS OF THE WEST. 


By the Author of 
‘*The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore” 6s. 


VANESSA : 


A ROMANCE OF THE NEW CENTURY AND THE 
NEW WORLD. 


By CONSTANTINE RALLI._ 6s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltp., LONDON, and all Booksellers. 


BLACKIE & SON’S LIST. 


A New and Important Work on Japan. 


DAI NIPPON : 
THE BRITAIN OF THE EAST, 
A STUDY IN NATIONAL EVOLUTION. 


By Dr. HENRY DYER. 
: Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


As the first Principal of the Imperial College of Engineering in Tokyo, Dr. Dyer 
has had a very large sbare in the work of transforming Japanese civilisation, and 
the value of his services has been fitly recognised by the Mikado and eminent 
Japanese statesmen. ‘Ihe marvellous efficiency now being shown by the Japanese 
in the war with Russia is unquestionably due in very large part to their whole- 
hearted practical appreciation of the necessity for sound education on Western 
lines, and Dr. Dyer's work in Japan in connection with the Engineering College 
(now incorporated in the Imperial University of Tokyo) was the first, and remains 
one of the most important, of the results of this appreciation. 


The Red Letter Shakespeare. 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON have the pleasure to announce that they will shortly 
begin the publication under the above title of a NEW EDITION of Shakespeare's 


Plays and Poems, in single volumes for the general reader. The editing has been 
undertaken by 


Mr. EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, 


who will prepare the text, supply brief explanatory notes on words and phrases that 
have passed out of currency since Shakespeare’s day, and write a critical introduc- 
tion to each volume. The text will be printed in red and black from Caslon old- 
faced type ; the title-page, decorations, end-papers, and binding have been designed 
by Mr. Tatwix Morris; and the volume will be issued in two forms, c'oth and 
limp leather. Printing ana binding will be executed with the greatest care, and no 
pains will be spared to make the Red Letter Shakespeare as charming in appear- 
ance as it will be admirable in point of literary value. 
The price of each volume will be : in cloth, 1s. net ; in limp leather, 1s. 6d. net. 
Detailed prospectus post free on application. 


The Red Letter Library. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
THE RED LETIrER POETS. 
Alfred Lord Tennyson—IN MEMORIAM. 


With an Introduction by Atice MeyNELL. 


S. T. Coleridge—SELECT POEMS. Withan 


Introduction by ALicE MeyNeELt. 


George Herbert—SELECT POEMS. With 


an Introduction by His Grace the Archbishop of ARMAGH. 


Lord Byron—SELECT POEMS. 


With an 
Introduction by ARTHUR Symons. 


John Milton—SELECT POEMS. With an 


Introduction by Professor WALTER RALEIGH. 


An Anthology A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
— Selected and Edited, and with an Introduction by ARTHUR 
YMONS. 


Other Volumes in preparation. 
1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 


THE RED LETTER PROSE SERIES 
Boswell —JOHNSON’S TABLE TALK. 


(Selections from Boswell’s Life of Johnson and the Tour in the Hebrides.> 
With an Introduction by W. A. Lewis Bettany. 


Francis Bacon—ESSAYS. an [ntroduc- 


tion by Freperic Harrison. 


Montaigne SELECT ESSAYS. 


With an 
Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


William Carleton —SELECT STORIES. 


With an Introduction by Tighe Hopkins. 
W. M. Thackeray—-ROUNDABOUT 
PAPERS. With an Introduction by CHARLEs 
Other Volumes in preparation. 
1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top ; 2s. €d. net, leather, gilt top. 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS OF THE RED LETTER LIBRARY 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Public Readings 


FROM HIS OWN WORKS 
By DAVID MACRAE, 


Author of ‘ George Harrington,” ‘‘ Americans at Home,’’‘‘ Naticnal Humour,’ &c 
Complete Edition, cloth neat, gilt top, 2s. net. 
These public readings have not hitherto been issued in a collected form. The 


present volume, comprising the complete series, will be welcomed for its racy, 
piquant, yet always kindly humour. 


N.B.—Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., will be pleased to send their complete 
list of Autumn Announcements post free. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sporriswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp WessTeR Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
Street, i 


Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent 
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